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SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1957 


Hovsrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTER ON Foreign AFFAIRS, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
met at 9 a. m., in the jury assembly room, St. Louis County Court 
House, Clayton, Mo., the Honorable A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present, in addition to Representative Carnahan of Missouri, chair- 
man of the subcommittee: Representative L. H. Fountain of North 
Carolina and Representative Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire. 

Mr. CarnauAn. The committee will come to order. 

This is a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the United States House of Representatives, the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements. 

We are here in the St. Louis area to hear from people of this sec- 
tion of the country, their reactions, opinions, and suggestions regard- 
ing the foreign policy of the United States. We are particularly 
interested in opinions in connection with the mutual security program 
with particular attention to our foreign aid program. Within the 
next few weeks the Committee on Foreign Affairs will be working on 
legislation to continue the mutual security program for another year. 

We are glad to have this opportunity to be here in the central part 
of the Nation. We hope to get as representative a cross-section of 
opinion as it is possible for us to get. This meeting is the second of a 
series of meetings which the committee is holding outside the National 
Capital. We plan to make four trips outside of Washington. We 
have already made a trip into the New England section and held a 
hearing in Laconia, N. H. Weare here for two hearings in Missouri, 
St. Louis today and in Kansas City on Monday. Then we are going 
to Miami, Fla., a week from this weekend, and 2 weeks from that 
date we will be in the State of Idaho. 

We have a rather extensive list of witnesses who have been cooper- 
ative enough to volunteer to give us their opinions and reactions. We 
are delighted to have this list of witneses. We regret that time will 
not permit us to visit with each of you as we would like to visit. We 
are scheduled to hear about six witnesses an hour. We want to give 
all of you a chance to be heard. We will attempt not to spend more 
than 12 minutes of time with each witness. If the witness cares to 
use the entire 12 minutes we will have to forego the questioning period. 
If the witness finishes his statement in less than 12 minutes we will 
visit with the witness for the remainder of the 12 minutes. Mr. 
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Curran, of the St. Louis Council on World Affairs, will be the time- 
keeper and he will indicate when there is 1 minute left in the 12-minute 
period. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Wilder Lucas, an attorney, and 
secretary of the St. Louis Council on World Affairs. 

Mr. Lucas, we are delighted to have you with us. Please be seated. 


STATEMENT OF WILDER LUCAS, ATTORNEY, SECRETARY OF THE 
ST. LOUIS COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Lucas. First of all we would like to welcome you gentlemen 
on behalf of Mayor Lon Tucker of the city of St. Louis, who un- 
fortunately can’t be here, and, of course, on behalf of the Council of 
World Affairs. 

The statement I would like to make, aside from the technical end 
of it, is to perhaps tell you something about our organization and the 
work it does. It is a voluntary organization and is sustained by gifts 
only. Some of the gifts come from corporations, some of them come 
from individual membership. The purpose of the organization is 
twofold: One, to interest and help stimulate interest locally in foreign 
affairs; that is to say, we offer readings and hearings and discussion 
groups similar to the discussion groups that you have with the great 
books discussion groups, but we have it on questions of government, 
form of governments, and particularly stress relations with other 
nations and the problems that arise. I have been the discussion leader 
1 year, and it was gratifying to see the different types of people who 
came. We had people such as the foreman from the telephone com- 
pany and his wife, who were quite interested. We had secretaries, 
we had brokers, al] in one group, and each one tried to express his view 
on a particular foreign problem, which we think is very valuable. 
That 1s one phase of our work. Incidentally, there is reading to be 
done in connection with it, publications offered them; they read, and 
then it is discussed at the next meeting. We try to pick discussion 
leaders from people who are interested in foreign affairs and who 
have some knowledge of it. 

The other type of work that we do is to contact those foreigners 
who come here—usually under the auspices of the State Department— 
who come to find out what we do and who come to meet us and know 
something about us. And we try, wherever possible, not to have it 
in the form of cocktail parties, or formal affairs, but very informal. 
If they stay several days, we try to place them in homes of people 
with similar interests. For example, if a lawyer comes, a lawyer will 
take him into his household, particularly if he speaks the language; 
likewise physicians; likewise working people. Union men from dif- 
ferent countries come here, and we try to place them in homes of 
other union people so they see how we live and so that they get some 
idea. 

Recently the president of the Austrian Parliament was here in St. 
Louis, and he was interested in finding out how we do our work. He 
is a lawyer. He was taken to Federal courts. He was very interested 
in seeing a case tried. On top of that, he met a number of businessmen 
here who did not speak German and who had no particular interest 
from the point of view of being exporters of any of the kind of work 
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that they were interested in, but they just wanted to meet him and 
see what his reaction was, and he was delighted to meet them. That is 
the type of work the council does. 

Insofar as your interests are concerned, I am speaking personally, 
having lived through one World War, the First World War. I was 
in Austria at that particular time. I saw what we did do and how 
much our aid helped. It did make a good impression at that time on 
the then Austrians, and they did feel it was a great help, and it 
created a good feeling toward us. So, I am very sympathetic with the 
problem of aid, which, of course, has now changed since the end of 
World War II. After World War LI, it was a question of direct aid 
to those who were affected by the war. The question of aid now is 
an entirely different one. It is military, as I understand it; we find 
it more advantageous to give military aid and assistance to those 
countries which will help us militarily, and, also, I am certainly in 
sympathy with the idea of helping the undeveloped, underdeveloped 
countries. 

I feel that perhaps a little more stress on loans would be in order, 
where it can be done, in other words, rather than outright grants. 
In some instances I am sure the outright grants would ‘have to be 
made. It is my feeling that unless we do that, unless we help these 
countries which have suddently come into being, the former colonies 
that have now become independent countries, unless we aid them our- 
selves, they will take the tack and follow the example of China and 
Russia and get away from a democratic concept as the most advan- 
tageous form of government and try to achieve it as quickly as they 
can by their own means, so that I am very much in favor of the aid. 
I am speaking personally, but I think that a large number of the 
membership of the country feels likewise. 

That is my statement. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Lucas, we appreciate your appearance and we 
regret that we do not have ample time for you to continue to talk to 
us. Just this question: Do you feel that there is rather widespread 
support of our foreign aid program / 

Mr. Lucas. I think I would say “Yes.” I would certainly say that, 
in the Middle West, being a native middle westerner—I was born 
here in St. Louis—and returning back here after World War I, I have 
seen the rather lack of interest at that time in international affairs, 
and the tremendous growth of interest in international affairs after 
World War IT as a result of our men going abroad. Our soldiers 
being in it as long as they were this time, and coming back with an 
entirely different concept, I would say, first of all, there is an interest 
in international affairs, and with it, I think, there is support of those 
certainly who have seen what we have been able to do, of what has 
been going on as far as support is concerned. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Has the council been conducting group meetings on 
the Great Decisions during the past few weeks “this year in the St. 
Louis area ? 

Mr. Lucas. My understanding is they have been. 

Mr. Merrow. You haven’t as yet a summary of any conclusions 
that were reached ? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Merrow, I wouldn’t have that, because I have not 
been leading the group in the last few weeks and our executive secre- 
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tary might more likely be able to answer that than I would be able to. 

Mr. Merrow. But were the people with whom you have come in 
contact, as you have said, you feel that there is a great deal of in- 
terest in foreign aid as a part, I don’t know that you said this, but do 
they consider it a part of our defense program, really ? 

Mr. Lucas. I am quite sure they do. I think we all realize that 
some of it is part of it. In other words, I think you have to distin- 
guish between two forms of foreign aid: One is the defense part and 
the other one is straight aid for development. of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which are not necessarily always hand in hand. 

Mr. Merrow. But would they consider, or do you consider, that in 
the long run it is essential to our security and therefore is a part of 
our whole defense picture ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes; if we want to continue a democratic country, yes; 
I would say so. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Lucas, would you care to make any comments 
or observations upon our present foreign policy in this country? 

Mr. Lucas. Well, I think that the last step that was taken, the 
Eisenhower doctrine, is probably a very constructive step in the right 
direction. There has been some question in the minds of some as to 
whether it was taken soon enough, but I think probably it was, it still 
is, in time. 

Mr. Fountartn. What is the makeup of the council, with respect 
to vocations and occupations of its members ? 

Mr. Lucas. It is a cross section. 

Mr. Founrarn. Cross section. You have both professional and 
nonprofessional people ? 

Mr. Lucas. Obviously lawyers are interested in that. Many other 
people are interested in it, too. Some are exporters, some are im- 
porters ; many of them are just civic-minded people who are interested 
in foreign affairs just generally, and I would say you have a very good 
cross section of the city insofar as the board is concerned. I am 
speaking about the board and I assume that was your question. In 
sofar as the others are concerned it is a question of recruiting, and 
wherever we can we post the fact and circularize the fact that these 
meetings and these discussion groups are being held. 

Mr. Founrarn. But you do encourage the average citizen, say, the 
average housewife to become interested in the Council’s activities? 

Mr. Lucas. Oh, yes, indeed we do; we really want to reach them. 
We want to reach the average person as much as we can, the man in 
the street is who we want to reach, so that he becomes interested. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Would you make just a brief statement of your 
personal background for the record, please? We have about two- 
thirds of a minute. 

Mr. Lucas. Yes. Presently I am a practicing attorney here in 
St. Louis. I am a member of the firm of F inley, . Lucas & Arnold, I 
am, as far as professional sections are concerned, on the Council ‘of 
International and Comparative Law of the American Bar Association. 
I am interested in international law and international affairs and have 
talked on such. 

Mr. CakNnAHAN. It is a delight to have you and, as I said, I wish we 
had much more time to visit with you. 
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Is Professor Clevenger here? 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Prof. Homer Clevenger, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. Professor Clevenger, at the beginning of your state- 
ment, if you have not, would you give us just a very brief statement of 
personal background for the record. 

Professor CLevencer. I don’t have it in the statement, but I would 
be glad to. 


STATEMENT OF PROF, HOMER CLEVENGER, LINDENWO0O0D 
COLLEGE, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Professor CLevencer. I am a native-born Missourian. I was edu- 
‘ated in Missouri schools, and have two degrees from Missouri schools, 
a Ph. D. from the University of Missouri. Educated again in the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. I have been a schoolteacher 
since I was 19 and I am presently teaching in this college out here at 
Lindenwood. I was mayor of St. Charles for 6 years and am presently 
Democratic committeeman for the second ward of that city. 

Now for my statement, sir. 

Foreign aid was perhaps an unfortunate label for funds appro- 
priated to enhance our own security. Charity is a virtue, but we have 
a shortsighted minority whose philosophy is: Let the fittest survive. 
Aid is an obnoxious term to them and becomes nauseating when jeered 
as “giveaway” programs. Proponents of the program or those who 
would support and extend it with more dollars begin with a handi- 
cap. They must, in the debate, overcome an emotion with reason— 
a difficult task indeed. 

My opinions are based on the assumption that there exists a force 
or condition which is a real, not an imagined, threat to our people 
and security. If this be so, then sensible self-interest requires us to 
counteract and prepare to meet that threat with all the means our 
economy will permit. When the amount of our national income that 
we can safely divert to this purpose has been determined, we must 
distribute it between our own domestic defense program and foreign 
military and economic aid in such a way that we will be running the 
least perilous calculated risk. 

At this point a double problem confronts us. We want enough 
power on our side to deal from strength in the diplomatic game and 
enough power to win if the game breaks up in a fight. 

We are compelled to weigh the comparative advantages (1) of keep- 
ing our own military force adequately equipped with better war de- 
vices than our opposition, (2) of keeping the military potency of our 
allies as high as possible, and (3) of strengthening the economy of 
weak countries to the point where desperation will not drive them to 
experiment with political and economic policies we see as dangerous. 

I confess that my command of the facts are perhaps too meager 
for sound judgments on these problems, but I do have some convictions. 
I think Congress has been stampeded by a noisy minority into cutting 
over a billion dollars from the President’s foreign aid budget item. 
I believe an increased amount spent for economic aid would prove a 
profitable long-time investment in peace and security for us. There- 
fore, without disturbing the amount presently allotted for military 
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aid, I think Congress would be wise to increase the appropriations 
for the economic aid category. 

Whether economic aid should be administered through the United 
Nations or our own national machinery poses a different set of ques- 
tions: Which can do it most efficiently? Could we induce other na- 
tions to contribute more substantially for this purpose if it were made 
a United Nations project? Which way would our own end of buy- 
ing peace and security be best served? Again I admit that I might 
change my mind if I had more facts, but if I were voting this instant 
I would vote to administer the economic aid we supply with machin- 
ery at our command. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Your last statement again; you would what? 

Professor Cievencer. If I were voting at this instant I would vote 
to administer the economic aid we supply with the machinery at our 
command. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Professor, you say that foreign aid is perhaps an 
unfortunate term ? 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. What would you suggest rather than foreign aid? 

Professor CLeveNcER. Well, I am not much of a name giver, but 
if I were giving it a name I would try to give it a name that would 
show we were trying to use this ae to stop the spread of com- 
munism or one of these political or economic systems we dislike. 
Maybe like a security program, purchasing situation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of course the overall program is referred to as 
the mutual security program. 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. Do you think that is a better name than foreign 
aid ¢ 

Professor CLevenceER. I like it much better. Maybe it is the news- 
papermen who have given it the name or perhaps the opponents of the 
program ; I don’t know, Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you feel that what we may refer to as foreign 
aid, especially if it is the right type, and if it is effective, will strength- 
en our own security program ? 

Professor CLtevencer. Absolutely. 

Mr. CarnaHan. And you are not speaking of security necessarily in 
terms of armed forces? 

Professor Cievencer. No. I think there is more to security than 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Professor Clevenger, you have said a great deal in a 
few words this morning and made a very good statement. You would 
consider, then, from what you said, that labeling this program a “give- 
away” program is a misnomer and is not presenting the facts in the 
case, I take it? 

Professor Cievencer. Yes, sir, I think that is exactly the case. 

Mr. Merrow. And instead of a foreign-aid program, it is a United 
States aid program too? 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. It is interesting in this respect, because to begin with, 
77 cents of every dollar for foreign aid is actually spent in the United 
States. You mentioned economic aid; do you feel that we should get 
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into a long-range program of economic aid for the underdeveloped 
countries ¢ 

Professor CLevencer. I don’t see any wisdom in a plan that exists 
just from year to year. As I see it, the economic status of those coun- 
tries cannot be raised except with a ‘long- -time program. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you consider the economic aid in the underdevel- 
oped countries as important as the military aid? 

Professor CLevencer. Well, now, that I don’t know. I think it 
is certainly a part of the thing and very important, and I think, if 
we went all to military aid and let these underdeveloped countries 
slip into the opposition camp, we certainly haven’t been using sense. 

Mr. Mr rrow. Now the present budget for the next fiscal year, and 
we hear a great deal about the budget these days, carries an esti- 
mated $1. 9 billion in proposed expenditure for defense support and 
economic aid, and the total budgeted for protection is about $45 bil- 
lion. Would you consider that the e proposed funds for mutual security 
are rather a sinall percentage of the protection budget ? 

Professor CLEVENGER. I would want to study a lot about the budget 
first. Frankly I am a little bit nationalistic, particularly in my in- 
clinations, and I would like to have our own powder dry and be 
pretty strong ourselves, but it just could be that more of that propor- 
tion could go over the other way. I am not worried about the budget; 
I think that we can pay the budget. 

Mr. Merrow. The only reason I mentioned that $1.9 billion is 
that it seems to me this is not a tremendous sum for economic aid and 
defense support out of a total budget of $45 billion for the purpose of 
defense, and I wonder if you agree. 

Professor Cievencer. I agree that the proportion is a little small. 
There is another thing that we need to know, too. How much of an 
opportunity is there for spending this money wisely? There just 
could be a limitation upon that. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree; it should be spent very wisely. 

Professor CLrvencer. Well, yes. 

Mr. Merrow. I guess my time is up, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founratn. I gather, Professor, that you do think that we 
should take into sooekth the financial ability of this country? 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. And that, while hoping it is going to be spent 
wisely, we should attempt to determine what would be a reasonable 
and realistic percentage of our national income to spend on foreign 
aid ¢ 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think the term “give-away” has been applied in 
many instances because unfortunately much of the money has been 
unwisely spent—I think investigations have disclosed it—but unfor- 
tunately when you are dealing with countries where oftentimes you 
have to deal with one or two men at the head of a government, such 
as is true now in Jordan, you can’t always determine just how the 
money is going to be spent. 

Professor Cievencrr. I would remark to that: One would expect 
that some of the money would be wasted but I don’t believe that be- 
cause some has been wasted that we ought to cut the whole program. 
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But, we ought to get Congress busy investigating and seeing this 
money spent more wisely than it has been. Let us spend as experience 
teaches us. 

Mr. Fountarn. I take it that you also believe in some long-range 
planning based upon a thorough investigation and knowledge of the 
needs of these countries and their relationship to us over a period of 
years ? 

Professor CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Rather than day-to-day, month-to-month planning 
as has been our policy in recent years? 

Professor CLEveNnGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. That is all. 

Mr. Carnauan. Professor, you have been a delight and there is a 
kindred spirit. I started teaching back at a young age. I sometimes 
say that I started teaching school back at a time when you were not 
expected to know too much to teach. I started teaching at the age 
of 17, and put in 30 years at it, so there is a basis for a kindred spirit. 

Would you care to have a further statement ? 

Professor Cinvencer. No, I think there is no use to clutter up the 
record with more. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your opinion of the United Nations organ- 
ization? I know you can’t say muc *h in a minute. 

Professor CLEvENGER. My opinion of the United Nations organiza- 
tion is: It is the making of a good organization; it isn’t yet a govern- 
ment in any sense and we may have to have a third war before public 
opinion or world opinion is whipped into the place where the United 
Nations could become really potent. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnAanan. Mr. Morgan. 

If you do not have a personal reference in your statement, would 
you give us that, please ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, I will. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER C. MORGAN, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


Mr. Morean. Members of the committee and guests, I speak as an 
individual, an amateur in foreign affairs and foreign policy, and as 
a professional in long-range industrial management planning. 

My education began in St. Louis. I am a local yokel, gr aduating 
from Washington U niversity in engineering administration in 193! 
Since that time I have been working in industry largely concerned 
with engineering and management ple inning, in the last 10 years, pri- 
marily in long-range master planning. 

The Senate Committee on Disarmament and Control of Weapons 
brought out many suggestions that what we really needed was a long- 
range master plan for peace and disarmament. 

Chester Bowles rec ently said: 

At a time when we should be striking out boldly and surely with fresh, new 
eoncepts we are tied down by inactivity, division, lack of leadership and, above 
all, by a lack of long-term perspective. Because both our political parties are 
deeply divided on how best to conduct our relations with the world, we have 
no plan for peace. 

I am glad he said both our political parties. That neatly sum- 
marizes this amateur’s opinion. 
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What we need is a long-range master plan. Recent developments 
in long-range industrial “master planning techniques seem to have 
something to offer here. The March- April 1957 issue of the Harvard 
Business Review says: 

Long-range planning is the one really new technique left to management. 
Looking ahead I see long-range planning as another concept that will spell the 
difference between success and mediocrity. What they end up with is a plan 
which tells management (1) what it is going to do, (2) how it is going to 
proceed, and (3) when it will take action; developed in broad terms first, then 
in specific steps to be accomplished each month of each year. 

Contrary to the Harvard Business Review, I don’t believe that 
master planning and long-range forecasting is completely new. As 
we all remember, Mr. Joseph was one of the best known of the e early 
master planners. He worked for the Sun boatbuilders, many, many 
years ago, and developed the 7-year forecast, psychoanalysis, and 
created and popularized the many colored sport coats which are now 
so popular. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, famed cartoonist, has a cartoon which gives a pic- 
ture of the best of the old, and some of the best of the new, in con- 
temporary master planning and long-range forecasting. 

While you have the picture of Dr. Swammi before you, I would 
like to stick my neck out and make a little forecast that about 1963 
to 1965 we are going to stumble right into the middle of a lovely 
hydrogen war. My authorities for this are as follows: Prof. P. A. 
Sorokin, professor of sociology at Harvard: 

Mankind has fallen into an unfathomable moral abyss and as a result will 
soon commit “mass murder on a cosmic scale.” 

General Zhukov says the U. S. S. R. will use atom and hydrogen 
bombs as its main striking force in the event of war with the United 
States. T. R. Walkowicz, United States Army, National Director of 
the Air Force Association, says: 

Normal human error could be compounded by today’s great technological ad- 
vances and cause IBM’s to be launched by mistake. War by accident, it’s so 
simply possible that it’s frightening. 

Mr. Lichty’s cartoon on the subject, shows a guided-missile test 
center with soldiers lined up outside. The wheel, judging by his girth, 
is addressing them: 

Your orders are to scatter to the four corners of the earth, men, and no 
matter how embarrassing, you are to ask people if they have seen anything 
of a stray missile. 

Forecasting the end of civilization by any particular date is not 
a very popular thing to do. Until it happens you are wrong,.and 
after it happens there won’t be many people around for the con- 
gratulations. 

The main reason for making the forecast is to set a target for the 
master plan just as in industry you must determine when to bring 
the new product on the market: timing is very critical. If we are 
going to have 2,000 years to make a plan and get the world into a 
condition where peace is possible, we will have a very different plan 
from the one which is designed to do the job in 6 to 8 years. 

Now I would like to discuss a plan for a long-range program for 
peace.t. There are three copies here for you. One of the basic charac- 


1Pocument referred to is in subcommittee file. 
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teristics of a master plan is that it should be very, very comprehensive, 
and then it gets so long no one reads it. So if you will pull this 
little, tiny condensation out, I would like to use that for our text this 
morning. Turn to page 1. I may have to skip some of this to 
get it in the 10 minutes, so bear with me. 

“OQ. K., wise guy, so you don’t think we are doing a good job! 
Just what would you do to get peace?” This question prompted the 
study which resulted in the following master plan proposal. It is 
designed for flexibility to enable integration of our many approaches 
into a comprehensive, cohesive, cooperative effort by all peoples of 
all nations willing to work for peace. 

Turn to the next page, please. This plan consists of a summary, 
basic assumptions, a master schedule which shows what we are going 
to do and when we are going to do it, an organization, a cost forecast, 
how many dollars, a cost comparison of the present method of armed 
security and power politics, versus the master plan method. 

Summary: The way to peace is through universal legal, social, and 
political justice. Of course no one will contest that. 

Our present effort, dollars and man-hours, to obtain peace and dis- 
armament is puny when exposed to a comparison with a master pro- 
gram designed to provide solutions properly scaled to the size of the 
task. 

This proposed a super “Manhattan project” approach. 

It borrows techniques for master planning used by industrial man- 
agement to develop complex industrial products. 

Now, if you will skip over, there is a blank page because there is 
a double spread on page 5. Page 5 merely lists the general fields of 
endeavor down the left-hand side and shows in the schedule when 
these activities will take place. The first thing to do, of course, is to 
prepare a plan. What [ have is merely a proposal, a schematic of 
what I would like to see done. The second item is research and devel- 
opment. The third item is an information and education program to 
accomplish the motivation which I think we need. The fourth is to 
establish world government by strengthening the U. N. The fifth 
is to establish economic and social justice by expanding WHO, 
UNESCO, FAO, et cetera. 

Page 7 is a functional organization chart. As envisioned here, this 
peace commission, tentatively called U. N. Peace Mobilization Com- 
mission, could report to the Secretary General, who reports to the 
U. N. General Assembly in this case. There are two arms to carry 
out the program. One is the expanded agencies, WHO, FAO, et 
cetera; the other is new agencies, research, education, information. 
Note the dash line which ties into local, private, State, and National 
yeace mobilization commissions. Possibly the St. Louis Council of 
Vorld Affairs would tie in directly to some activity of this nature. 

I am sure that the Department of Peace and the Peace College 
which is being proposed in House bill 4298 by Representative Oster- 
tag would tie into something like this. 

Turn to page 8. Cost forecast: This tells how sincere we are with 
our aspirations on aid and obtaining world peace. You will note that 
we start off in 1957 with something less than $5 million, considerably 
less, probably, and then we take off like a bird to get the program 
into a scale which is comparable to the magnitude of the problem. 
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‘These lines are, the amounts of money for research and development, 
information and education, world government through law, economic, 
social, scientific, and cultural. This is not in order ‘of preference. 

The next page shows a comparison of the cost, this compares the 
program we have just been talking about with our present security 
method, and I have forecasted this on a 4 percent annual increase. 
That is anyone’s guess, but it might not be too far off. You will note 
that we are more expensive in the next 6 or 8 years, until 1972, when 
it is hoped that the costs will be no greater. Please note the arrow 
in the upper right-hand corner, “cost of war up this way.” I would 
like to have you turn for a minute to the large gray binder and take 
a quick look at page 4 which gives more information than any other 
single sheet in the plan. I will have to talk a little shop. This is 
normally what we do in the industrial planning that I am familiar 
with. We outline the program down the left-hand side of the page, 
establishing what areas of work are important. Across the page we 
plan when it is going to be accomplished. We have talked about the 
major areas of endeavor. I want to emphasize again that this plan is 
a schematic and it is hoped that a firm plan would be prepared by 
the commission under the U. N. in about a 6-month time and wit 
adequate numbers of properly compensated experts. 

Under Research and Development, you will notice we are talking 
about the establishment of peace universities. I am going to defer 
that discussion to Prof. Ted Lentz. 

Down to information and education, we are talking about the prob- 
lem of motivation. A lot of people do not feel that many of the 
people are properly motivated to take the tremendous task. 

Then under Establishing World Government Under Law by 
Strengthening the U. N. lam going to defer most of that because there 
are probably going to be people from UWF here. I merely want to 
point out this plan envisions the orderly transfer from national forces 
to an international police force, so they become more than a bunch 
of straw men. Then the gradual reduction of those forces will be 
accomplished as permitted. 

I have just one other thing to point out and that is that in order to 
make the visiting Congressmen feel right at home I am going to say, 
Congressmen, will you please do me a favor? On the last page, there 
is a request for action. My hope is that Congress will pass a bill 
with sufficient appropriations to insure that this planning and organi- 
zi a? gets us on the road to peace. 

Congress should pass a bill appropriating $5 million for the 
support of an international peace planning commission. 

All member nations will be invited to support the commission 
w ith money and manpower. 

. The commission to function under the guidance and direction of 
the Secretary General of the United Nations as directed by the Gen- 
= Assembly of the United Nations. 

The function of the commission will be to mobilize the efforts of 
the world’s best thinkers and planners on the overall approach to 
peace as outlined in the preceding proposal for a muster plan. 

If you have any questions I will try to answer them. 
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Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Morgan, we are delighted to have your pre- 
sentation and we regret that the time schedule will not permit us to 
visit with you as we would like to do. 

Professor Rozental, is he here? 


STATEMENT OF PROF. ALEK A. ROZENTAL, ST. LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professor Rozenrat. My name is Alek A. Rozental. I teach at the 
department of economics at St. Louis University and have a special 
interest in problems of international finance. I have with me a pre- 
pared statement and will therefore confine myself to my main recom- 
mendations. 

My remarks and suggestions are predicated on three major assump- 
tions: 

(1) The threat to the security of this country, emanating from the 
activities of the Soviet Union is shifting from that of overt military 
aggression to competition for the allegiance of the vast uncommitted 
areas of the world. 

(2) To an increasing extent, this competition will focus on the field 
of economic development, within a framework of nationalism and the 
drive for self-determination. 

(3) A substantial foreign aid program is a moral imperative quite 
apart from its impelling economic and political justification. The 

vast majority of the American people, if adequately informed, will 
be prepared to bear limited economic sacrifices, for a considerable 
period of time, in order to implement a long-range, constructive for- 
eign policy. 

‘In the light of the above assumptions, our foreign policy toward the 
underdeveloped areas of the world must recognize that the following 
are the major tasks it faces: 

(1) Separation of military aid from the overall aid programs. 

(2) Enlisting local participation ‘n its development and economic 
programs. 

(3) Assurance of the continuity of the economic aid programs. 


I. SEPARATION OF ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID 


Since the end of World War IT, at least 75 percent of aid funds 
were directed to military and defense support aid. The purely eco 
nomic and developmental aid was concentrated in only a few coun- 
tries. This had two undesirable repercussions. It presented a dis- 
torted and misleading picture to the American public, and, more 
importantly, it provided the Soviet Union with powerful propaganda 
ammunition. 

Beginning in 1953, the Soviet Union has stepped up its own pro- 
gram of foreign aid and assistance. Of the approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion provided by the Soviet Union to the less developed areas of the 
world, only about 25 percent was designated as military aid. The 
bulk of the funds financed shipments of capital goods from the Soviet 
Union to countries of Asia and the Middle East. The funds supplied 
by the Soviet Union are in the form of long-term loans and carry a 

rate of interest of 2 or 214 percent, substantially below the rate 
charged either by the Export-Import Bank or the World Bank 
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Under these circumstances, the agents of the Soviet Union are able 
to misrepresent our position as expansionary, imperialistic and self- 
serving. ‘They prey on the chauvinism rampant in many of the de- 
veloping countries in order to decry military pacts and alliances with 
the United States, and to put themselves forward as champions of 
“forced draft” industrialization. They exploit the fact that the rate 
of growth in the Soviet Union is greater than that in this country, 
although our wealth and productivity is three times as great. The 
promise of rapid industrialization combined with politic al self-deter- 
mination has resulted in a “revolution in expectations.” ‘This presents 
a powerful attraction to the intelligentsia in the backward countries, 
who, even though often non-Communists, are deluded into thinking 
that the Soviet techniques are the more effective. 

In their work of propaganda, Soviet agents are often helped by 
some of the less fortunate aspects of our ‘aid programs. American 
missions abroad are usually well-equipped with consumer goods, un- 
available to the people in the areas they serve, including air condi- 
tioning and Coca-Cola dispensers. The standard of living of Ameri- 
can personnel is far beyond the reach of the bulk of the natives. On 
occasions, the members of American missions form an enclave within 
a country, separated from the life around them by barriers of language, 
custom, and tradition. 

Even more significantly, Soviet agents find adherents to the view 
that American economic aid is merely a bait dangled in front of those 
whose military cooperation is sought. They point to suspension of 
aid whenever political conditions change and they make political 
capital out of the fact that, in some countries, our aid seems to enrich 
a few, without really trickling down to the mass of the native popula- 
tion. 

We know that such shortcomings, if they exist, are isolated and do 
not truthfully represent our aims and our goals. We are secure in the 
knowledge that the American people have a long tradition of humani- 
tarian endeavor and that the American Government seeks neither poli- 
tical domination nor territorial aggrandisement but rather stability 
and peace throughout the world. We know all this but we should also 
know that our techniques, actions, and approaches can be and are mis- 
represented, warped and subverted by the propaganda and the action 
of Soviet agents and their followers in many of the countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal to separate military aid from the 
foreign aid funds and to put the former under the defense budget is to 
be welcomed. Equally important would be a drastic change of policy 
with respect to economic aid itself. Without minimizing the difficul- 
ties of implementation, the following should be considered : 

(1) In line with the recent pronouncement of Secretary Dulles, a 


greater share of our effort should be channeled through the United 


Nations. It is important that our approaches to that institution be 
not confined to military and political issues that we find embarrassing, 
but that economic aid itself should be given under the aegis of the 
United Nations. In doing so we eliminate much of the suspicion 
attaching to our motives and make our aid more acceptable to the 
recipients. 
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(2) Careful attention should be given to the participation in the 
proposed Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED). This fund cannot come into existence unless and until 
it has the full support of this country. The position that our joining 
is conditional on reduction of armament expenditures is not very 
convincing and should be reconsidered. 

(3) Bilateral aid should be deemphasized and should be given pri- 
marily when the instrumentalities of the United Nations are absent or 
when we wish to supplement the efforts of that Agency. 

An opportunity exists now to make a start toward these objectives. 
The administration’s proposal to set up a $4.4 billion fund for eco- 
nomic aid could be revised in line with the above suggestions. 


II. ENLISTING LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Foreign aid cannot be merely negative. Little support among the 
mass of the backward populations will be obtained on the premise 
that they have to accept our assistance in order to defend themselves 
against the designs of the Soviets. We must believe in economic de- 
velopment for its own sake and realize that the “revolution in expecta- 
tions” would exist even in the absence of international communism. 
We must make sure that aid granted benefits the bulk of the popula- 
tion. We must cease to regard the most important qualifications for 
the recipients of that aid to be their professed hatred of communism. 
Opposition to communism is not, by itself, a guaranty that the persons 
and groups we support are supported by the majority of the popula- 
tion in their own countries. 

Economic development is a long and often exasperatingly slow 
process. Foreign aid may help it along, sometimes even trigger it, 
but it cannot do the job in the absence of local capital formation and 
local determined effort. Our aid measures and techniques must be so 
devised as to maximize the degree of local participation. Some of 
the things that could be done in this connection are listed below: 

(1) Aid funds, whenever possible, should be used on the projects 
within the recipient country that benefit large numbers of people or 
that increase their productivity. Village development schemes, irri- 
gation projects and cottage industry development are preferable to 
import credits and funds to expand the capacity of the existing export 
industries. 

(2) A dire need in many countries of Asia and Africa is the lack 
of rural credit. American skills and American and U. N. capital 
should be used for the direct provision of capital and resources to co- 
operatives, municipal pawnshops, land banks, and similar institu- 
tions. 

(3) Increased support should be given to such institutions as the 
International Finance Corporation. It is to be regretted that the 
scope and efficacy of this promising institution has been weakened on 
the insistence of American authorities. Some thought could be given 
to the creation of an international investment trust. The provision of 
an efficient entrepreneurial cadre in the preindustrial nations is 
perhaps the most promising avenue of approach to the problem 
of increasing the rate of capital formation in the underdeveloped 
countries. 
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My views on the International Finance Corporation in relation to 
American foreign investment have been developed more fully in the 
April issue of Economic Development and Cultural Change, published 
by the University of Chicago. 

(4) A high order of priority should be given to the training of 
economic aid officials and on making sure that their work in foreign 
countries is enlisting full cooperation of local population. Perhaps 
a National Economic Development Institute should be set up, simi- 
lar to one run by the World Bank for foreign officials. Such an insti- 
tution would cooperate with private foundations and would train 
Americans for more effective work abroad. To eliminate the gap in 
the levels of living between Americans abroad and local officials and 
yet to retain the necessary incentive for such arduous service, a part of 

the salaries of American technicians could be withheld and paid upon 
the completion of the tour of duty. 

(5) Support should be given to existing programs of training for 
work in foreign areas; for example, those c onducted by Haverford Col- 
lege and by the Ford Foundation. 


lil, ASSURANCE OF THE CONTINUITY OF ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 


Effective foreign aid cannot be given on the basis of the Gomperian 
formula. Recipient countries must be able to plan ahead. Training 
of Americans cannot be efficacious unless they know what they train 
for. Again, the need for continuity points to the desirability of mesh- 
ing American aid with that of other developed nations under the 
auspices of the United Nations. I must confess that I am not clear 
how this continuity can be insured, beyond expressing the hope that 
hearings such as this may help. 

In closing, I would like to say that I consider it a privilege to tes- 
tify before this committee, and would like to thank the chairman 
and the members of the committee for giving me the opportunity to 
do So. 

I would like to emphasize that foreign aid cannot be negative. We 
cannot continue to operate our program on the assumption that some 
countries must be protected from the threat of international commu- 
nism. I think we should realize that the need and the drive of these 
countries for self-improvement and self-determination would exist 
even in the absence of international communism. I think that we must 
be sure that our aid trickles down to the large mass of population in 
these countries. I think we must realize that American people have a 
moral as well as a political and economic commitment toward the for- 
eign aid program. 

Thank you. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Professor, do you have any specific suggestions as 
to how we might accomplish this trickle-down process with our 
foreign aid ¢ 

Professor Rozentat. As you might know, since 1958, the Soviet 
Union departed from its previous policy and embarked upon a pro- 
gram of technical assistance to countries of Asia and Africa, and I 
think some of the reasons why this has been effective is that the proj- 
ects in which they partic ipate are village community schemes and 
development schemes. They have people who might be subversive 
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agents but who do live with the people in the villages, and who work, 
speak the language, and eat the same food. I think this is of great 
importance not. only for the purpose of achieveing the immediate 
objective but even more so in the context of the major struggle for the 
allegiance of the vast areas of the world. I would say that when we 
give aid, we must be sure that the project is one that would directly 
increase the productivity of the population rather than merely pro- 
vide some consumer goods. To be specific, I think we should be very 
wary about granting funds for things like lipstic k factories or 
magnificent apartment buildings, we must be sure that the things for 
which our money goes, whether bilaterally or multilaterally, are those 
that either enhance the productivity of the country at large or directly 
benefit as large a number of people as possible. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Projects like assistance with the village develop- 
ment programs in India you have in mind ¢ 

Professor Rozentat. That’s right. 1 suppose local irrigation 
schemes, provision of rural banks, provision of credit and skills to local 
cooperatives are some of the projects that should be given priority. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have a very strong feeling regarding the 
separation of military aid and economic aid? 

Professor Rozenrat, Yes: I think that is crucial. As T say in my 
prepared statement, I think it becomes increasingly clear that the 
onus of Soviet threat shifts from that of overt milits ary aggression 
toward the competition for the allegiance of these nations, and I 
think that we must be sure that our aid program is not a bait which is 
dangled in front of people whose loyalty we try to buy. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask Professor Rozental, under this subheading, 
“Assurance of the Continuity of Economic Program,” this question : 
There have been some recent studies made on United States economic 
foreign policy and the consensus seems to be, from what I have seen, 
that we should have a long-range program. The witnesses who ap- 
peared before the entire Foreign Affairs Committee last October and 
November indicated the same thing. Now, do I take it under this 
continuity of the economic aid program, that you favor the United 
States committing itself or planning over a period of years programs 
to spend a certain Yamount of money a year in such a long-range effort ? 

Professor Rozenta. If I were to be pinned down on the form which 
I would suggest, I would say that it is important that economic aid 
be given not only by us, but by other developed nations through such 
institutions as SUNFED or some other arm of United Nations. What 
I would like to see is, Mr. Congressman, that our annual contribution 
will be in some ratio to the joint contribution of the other nations 
like Great Britain and France. I would say that our contributions 
should be expressed as a percentage. 

Mr. Merrow. You have made clear what you think the connection 
of United States aid should be with the U. N., but do you feel that we 
should, as a country, try to plan over a period, we'll say, of 5 or 10 
years instead of from year to year on short-range projects; in other 
words, get a long-range, economic-assistance program ? 

Professor Rozentau. Well, I think there should be, perhaps, a gen- 
eral policy statement on the part of Congress, something along the 
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lines, although not the substance of the Middle East doctrine, that this 
country is prepared and realizes the need for continuing foreign aid, 
and that this country shall match the contribution of other countries to 
this special problem. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Fountain. Sorry; we have just a minute left. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I haven’t had sufficient time to think about them 
to know to what extent I agree with you, but you made a very interest- 
ing statement with some excellent ideas. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Thank you. 

Dr. Kagan, we are delighted to see you again. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SIOMA KAGAN, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. Kagan. Mr. Chairman, I am greatly honored by the suggestion 
made by the St. Louis Counce il on World Affairs that I testify before 
your committee today. Within the time limitation of 10 minutes, I 
am afraid my statement will unavoidably sound rather dogmatic. 

First things first : Why foreign economic aid at all? How did those 
billion or billion and a half people do without it until the end of World 
War II and the beginning of a historically unprecedented outflow of 
largess at the expense of the American taxpayer? Precisely not in a 
manner to satisfy them, either with their present level of living or 
with the prospect of continuing stagnation in the future. Henry 
Stimson wrote in 1947: 

Can we make freedom and prosperity real in the present world? If we can, 
communism is no threat. If not, with or without communism, our own civiliza- 
tion would ultimately fail. 

Whatever else communism induces us to face up to, it unquestion- 
ably forces us to recognize that these peoples in economically back- 
ward, or, for short, poor countries are determined to break out of the 
vicious circle of poverty, disease, and ignorance. And, in their de- 
termination to do so, they will follow the call of whatever pied piper 
there may be to offer to them a tomorrow better than today. 

If we are concerned with the political balance of world power, 
we cannot see further large populations in these backward countries 
follow China’s example. The same reasoning is valid on purely eco- 
nomic grounds; we cannot let sources of vital supplies disappear be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. I quote from Resources for 
Freedom, the President’s Materials Policy Commission (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1952, vol. I, p. 17) : 

Of 72 “strategic and critical’ materials listed by the Munitions Board, the 
United States imports all of its supplies in more than 40, and part of its supplies 
in all the rest. 

Therefore, we must become in the eyes of those people the team 
ths at is going to run off with the ball of hope in a tomorrow better 
than today. 

To express glittering generalities is easy. What about concrete 
suggestions? What about specifics of aid programs, their scope and 
duration? In dealing with the backward countries, we are blinded 
by the suecess of the European recovery program. Now, we are not 
up against a short-term task of rehabilitation, as we were in the case 
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of the Marshall plan. To shove the billion plus people off the dead 
center of age-old stagnation will be a venture for decades to come. 
The amount of economic aid required to get the job 3 going on a self- 

sustaining basis will be more rather than less than $5 billion annu: ally. 

The faster the facts of life bearing on this staggering problem become 
-_public knowledge, the earlier the lack of candor with which both the 
Republican and Democratic administrations have been treating the 
average voter is dispensed with, the sooner shall we be able to debate 
nationally the alternatives involved in long-term economic aid to 
backward countries and reach, one way or another, rational decisions. 
To continue to do what we have been doing up to now will merely 
lead to ever larger populations on the same abject, or even still fur 

ther declining levels of living. 

The American voter and taxpayer, I submit, is sufficiently mature 
to make up his mind as to the kind of world he wishes his children 
to live in. This is, indeed, a most difficult and costly decision, but 
there is no need to sugar-coat it for him by false promises made from 
year to year that “this appropriation is the last one.” The “last 
time” is not even in sight, and he must learn the painful lesson that 
what he will not pay in the form of economic aid, without guaranty of 
success even with a price tag of $5 billion a year, he will certs ainly 
spend many times over on the next war which, with adequate economic 
assistance, might be averted. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Doctor. Do you feel that the $5 bil 
lion per year that you suggest is perhaps an adequate figure! 

Dr. Kacan. There is no simple answer, Mr. Chairman, in terms 
of exact figures, but it is the order of m: ignitude of the gap between 
the capital that they are able, especially under political freedom, to 
form of their own and the amount of capital resources that would be 
required to shove them off what I called the dead center. 

Mr. Carnanan. How general do you believe the concept is among 
our people that our foreign aid program may be rather long a 
Dr. Kagan. I am afraid that this notion has not percol: ated : 
yet, Mr. Chairman, and I am afraid that this is partly, as I tried 
to mention, due to the fault of both of our political parties who, in 
the very understandable desire to get the immediate emergencies 

taken care of, try to sugar-coat the issue. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you feel, perhaps, then, that one of the weak- 
nesses of our foreign aid program dealing with the underdeveloped 
countries is the desire to reach an objective too quickly ? 

Dr. Kacan. A short-term objective, Mr. Chairman, yes; and this 
is not applicable. It makes no sense. It is something, to use a very 
shopworn metaphor, like building bridges halfway across the river. 
It isn’t even halfway across the river. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Dr. Kagan, is it correct to conclude from your state- 
ment that you consider the economic assistance by the United States as 
important as the military aid ? 

Dr. Kacan. I would say, Congressman Merrow, that it makes no 
sense to provide a shield and then let, by internal subversion and 
despair, those people follow in the way of the pied piper of con- 
munism. First, we have to have, of course, the military protection 
for these countries, but not leaving behind a vacuum of frustration. 
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Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that more of that aid should be spent 
through the United Nations system ? 

Dr. Kagan. I would take any avenue that is promising, and if, on 
grounds of expediency, to be quite frank, the taxpayer felt that more 
of it should be channeled through our own channels, well, so much the 
better. There are many adv antages to United Nations operations. 
They might be less intruding upon the national susceptibilities of 
these newly independent nations. They might be able to draw on a 
larger reservoir of competence since they can draw, of course, from 
all their member states, while we have to draw on our own people, 
and our own peole are not always willing to sacrifice themselves, and 
there is nothing else but sacrifice in going on doing this kind of work 
abroad. 

Mr. Merrow. You have had wide experience, Dr. Kagan. There is 
just one more question I would like to ask. Do you feel that the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations about which we sometimes 
don’t hear too much, such as FAO, World Health Organization, 
UNESCO, and so on, are doing commendable work in the underde- 
veloped countries ? 

Dr. Kacan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountar1n. Doctor, you have said a lot in a few words. I only 
wish we had time for you to elucidate upon a number of your state- 
ments. 

Dr. Kagan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel that we should continue to give eco- 
nomic aid to nations which are now in a position to look after them- 
selves, simply in an effort to keep them on our side ? 

Dr. Kacan. I doubt very much that we can buy friends, but if we 
can achieve what I tried to say in these few words that their hope for 
a better future is by staying on this side of the various curtains, that 
is the best that we can hope for. 

Mr. Founrarn. But you would concentrate our attention upon the 
backward, underdeveloped countries ? 

Dr. Kacan. Well, I would to the extent that they represent the 

vast majority of mankind, unfortunately, those two-thirds that go to 
bed every night hungry and they are no longer willing to take it. 

Mr. Founrarn. And, of course, is that not our oreatest problem of 
administration, that of determining how best to use the economic aid 
and how to get it to the masses of people. 

Dr. Kagan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountar1n. You made one point which I think is very impor- 
tant, and in effect—that a hungry stomach cannot long fire a rifle. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel, doctor, that our relationship with the 
other countries of the world, especially the underdeveloped countries 
of the world, is a program we should be working at, even though there 
were no such thing as the international communism concept ? 

Dr. Kagan. I would go along with this idea of Mr. Henry Stimson, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnauan. We have just a little more time. Do you have any- 
thing further to say, professor? It has been a delight to have you. 

Dr. Kacan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. William Warren. 
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We are delighted to have you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Warren. I have a prepared statement which I have actually 
drawn up and I would like to read it. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We will be delighted to have you read it, so you 


may proceed. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WARREN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Warren. IJ learned through local papers of this hearing, which 
stated that your committee wished to hear opinions of persons in this 
area on United States foreign policy, particularly the mutual-security 
program. I was told I will have but 10 minutes, far in: idequate, but I 
will try in that time to tell something of my opinions on it. 

To introduce myself, I am a private citizen, born in and a resident of 
this community for 62 years; in business since 1912. I have never yet 
been a seeker of and have no aspirations for public office, though 
strongly feeling at times I should enter the fray to try to save from 
oblivion the American w: ays of life that I and my forefathers have lived 
with, known, and approved, as against the intrusion of the strange 
and alien philosophies and ways which have infested this land in the 
recent 2 or 3 decades. I have never asked of or received anything from 
any class of government but a tax bill. Without separation from my 
real-estate business, I was for some years secretary of the Jeffersonians, 
headed by the late Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, and the Hon- 
orable Lee Meriwether, St. Louis, organized in the 1930’s, now dis- 
banded. Our purpose was to promulgate the political advice and 
philosophies of Thomas Jefferson, so grossly ignored and flouted by the 
new and fair deal socialists, and now by the new Republicans; the 
maintenance of the capitalistic, free enterprise, free markets form of 
government as under strict and traditional interpretation of our 1787 
United States of America Constitution and the establishment, as Jef- 
ferson will put it, of a “wise and frugal Government * * * wherein 
they who are governed least are governed best.” 

I view with alarm, dismay, and discouragement the course of our 
Government in late years, wherein “the State grows and the people 
shrink,” wherein Government has steadily intruded into and inter- 
fered in the everyday lives of the people and their institutions; the 

rapid and steady rise in astronomical Government spending and taxing 
and the collosal Federal and other forms of public debt ; the resultant 
steady, now rapid monetary inflation, with the steady and acceler ating 
decline in the value and integrty of the once sound and mighty U nited 
States dollar. Those who have studied the histories of and watched 
the debauch of the fiscal systems of the many and older countries of 
the world who have followed similar unwise and profligate policies in 
spending, waste, and debt as we, fear we are bound, through the cruci- 
ble of inflation, toward the same bitter end. 

Since the first crusade to save the world for democracy in 1917, in 
which unpleasantness I voluntarily, though naively, participated, and 
to date the United States has given away in so-called loans which have 
not and will never be repaid, and in direct gifts to some 50 foreign 
countries, under one pretext or another, sums put out by the U nited 
States Treasury Department totaling over $120 billion by June 1957 
This is separate from and in addition to the countries’ direct war ents 
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for our military forces, supply et cetera, in the 1917, 1941, and 1950 
wars, two foreign W orld Wars and Korean police action, totaling to 
my best infor mation over $500 billion. During and since World War 
Il the United States people will have paid out. by December 1957 $90 
billion or more in outright grants to scores of countries. In addition 
more than $11.6 billion in loans have been channeled abroad since the 
start of World War II, and more being proposed. The administra- 
tion is currently asking for authorization to give $4.4 billion more, 
though it has some $8 billion in authorized but unspent funds in the 
foreign-aid backlog. 

They now tell us that it will be necessary to extend the foreign-aid 
program indefinitely, for years, in the future. Then on top of that 
we have made billions of doll: ars in loans to foreign countries and their 
institutions, through such quasi-governmental agencies as the World 
Bank, Import-Export Bank, Bank for International Settlements, et 
cetera, all of which agencies get all or most of their funds from the 
United States Treasury. If the experience of private lenders to for- 
eign countries during past years are a criterion, few of our Govern- 
ment’s loans will be ‘repaid. The costs of these foreign wars, all of 
which we lost from a fiscal standpoint, plus the additional burdens of 
the foreign-aid giveaways, plus the burdens of the wild, profligate, 
wasteful spe nding of the last three administrations for the many and 
growing socialistic-communistic warfare state schemes here in this 
country, are borne heavily by the overburdened United States taxpay- 
er-consumer in confiscatory taxation and galloping inflation, both 
trends which threaten to increase as the governmental policies of the 
last 24 years are continued. I read rec ently the address made March 15, 
1957, by that sterling Virginia statesman-patriot, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, whom I have never met, but for long greatly admired, analyzing 
and summing up the state of this country’s fiscal condition, past and 
current governmental operations at home and abroad, taxation, et cet- 
era, published on page 106, March 29, 1957, U.S. News & World Re- 
port. Every citizen should read it, the plain, honest truth of the pitiful 
depths to which this country’s fiscal aff: airs, and political and moral 
attitudes, have dropped during his 24 years in the United States Sen- 
ate; a scathing indictment of the acts of United States Government, 
the results of actions in which he bears no responsibility, and he has 
not supported foreign aid. 

I also recently read in April 1957 Readers Digest, Congressman 
George Meader’s statement, entitled “Our Foreign Aid Program, A 
Bureaucratic Nightmare.” He is a member of the House Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee, former congressional investigator, 
former chief counsel of the Senate War Investigating Committee, et 
cetera. It curled my hair to read of the fraud, waste, and abject 
foolishiness in the w ay our hard-earned money, that is, what is left 
after the take of the tax-grabbers of our omnipotent, predatory big 
government, is thrown away on the Arabs, Ethiopeans, Afghans, In- 
dians, Indonesians, Israelites, and whatnot, on some forty-odd coun- 
tries around the world, many of whom had to be forced to take it, 
by our International Cooperation Administration (Operation Rat- 
Hole) and its 8,000 tax-trough, swilling, good-time Charlies, em- 
ployees, which bureauct racy has become so powerful, so ¢ -ocksure, that 
it has defied Congress and done whatever it w anted. This Interna- 
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tional Cooperative Administration, per Mr. Meader, has forced and 
promoted programs on countries who did not want them, on people 
who cannot and do not use them, causing costly materials and ma- 
chinery to rust and rot untouched in the weather. Unless that com- 
mittee has misstated facts, these International Cooperative Admin- 
istration people, these swindlers, crooks, wasters of the American 
peoples’ substance should be summarily arrested, tried, and when 
found guilty, shot at sunrise; if this is not treason then there is no 
such thing. The Government says we are in cold war versus com- 
munism. “Ts government bureaucr racy at war against Russian com- 
munism or the American people, those who still believe in thrift, 
saving, private property, and in taking care of themselves? 

I recently obtained from House of Representatives Subcommittee 
of the House of Representativ es Committee on Government Opera- 
tions several copies of its report, “United States Aid Operations in 
Iran,” dated January 28, 1957, read one and distributed other locally. 
It is an exceilent expose of how $250 million United States foreign 
aid was wasted there in loose, slipshod manner, a detailed account of 
the knavish foolishness and waste of the Sie States citizens’ sub- 
stance. A book just published, The Great Giveaway, by Eugene 
W. Castle, well documented, covers much of the information I have 
assiduously read and attempted to keep in files, covering the opera- 
tions of this colossal rape of the American people by the oc topus of 
government, this gigantic, ruinous, insane fraud on the United States 
citizens engineered “and perpetrated by the international Socialist- 
Communists. 

There has been much evidence for years, from pen and word of 
mouth, that those favored constituents of the many Socialist-dictator 
run countries on our foreign aid handout list have been living 
“higher on the hog” than ever in their long histories while those not 
favored watch in envy and hatred the handout programs; breeding 
unrest within and hatred in general for Americans; also much evi- 
dence that the recipient governments feel a vested right to continua- 
tion of our handouts; that we don’t dare stop giving tothem. It has 
been said we must continue to give that we will have allies! History 
proves that “bought allies” have been poor allies. What we have 
accumulated are not allies but wards. We have seen recently ex- 
amples of how loose are the alliances with some major allies in the 
police action in Korea and just recently in the Near East. 

Foreign aid proponents’ buncombe th: at it acts to save the world from 
Russian communism, is, in my opinion, naivety or fraud. We sup- 
port Tito’s brand of communism, then reject Russia’s brand. What 
continuation of this foreign aid burden on the United States taxpayer- 
consumer will do, piled on top of the burdens of big spending, big tax- 
ing, domestic welfare state programs, acting to reduce all citizens to 
one level just above the lowest, excepting those who enjoy special 
privilege of entry to the colossal tax pot of government, 1s to break 
the backbone and moral fiber of the best elements of our people, a 
result already much in evidence. Particularly those bred and steeped 
in the high traditions of our past and in strict adherence to the United 
States Constitution, as before stretched and perverted by recent years 
interpretations, thus laying our country open to Communist take- 
over, “not from the Huns and vandals from without but from those 
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within our borders.” Just where in our Constitution is there author- 
ity for Government to take from the mouths of Americans to support 
various and sundry groups or governments of foreigners? ‘This mon- 
strosity started in 1947 as the Marshall plan or European recovery 
program, then changed to economic recovery plan, then Economic 
Cooperation Administration, then Mutual Security Administration, 
then Foreign Operations Administration, and now International 
Cooperation Administration, is to me and my acquaintances known 
as the give away America to all foreign political blackmailers’ scheme, 
or in short, Operation Rathole. Let’s end it before the United States, 
viewed er roneously as the “world perpetual cornucopia of plenty” is en- 
tirely depleted of its substance, our people reduced to the level of the 
lowest of have-not countries and our tates suffers the similar fate 
of the 1921 German mark, the postwar Chinese yen or that of many 
countries of past and recent history whose economies and fiscal systems 
have gone to the wall. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Warren’s statement is certainly a challenge to 
us and we regret we do not have time for an extended visit with you. 
We have used the 12 minutes. We thank you a lot for bringing us 
your reactions and opinions. 

Mr. Warren. These statements I refer to of Senator Byrd’s and 
the House committee statements, and so forth, if you would like to 
have me read them—— 

Mr. Carnawan. We will not have time. The 12 minutes has 
expired. 

The next witness is William R. Schneider. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. SCHNEIDER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Scunewer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
this statement of mine was rather hurriedly prepared. I will aban- 
don it for a moment because what has been said here causes me to 
comment that it is my judgment that people who have not traveled 
extensively in the backwoods of foreign countries, who have not had 
personal contact with those peoples have little conception of the use 
that can be or should be m: ide of our foreign aid money if it is to be 
even somewhat effective as a so-called mutual security program. It 
is my judgment that the money as it is being spent is being spent 
wastefully and ineffectively and even detrimentally to our own best 
interest. The most effective foreign aid work is done by those kindly 
people like Albert Schweitzer and others who do not use millions and 
billions of dollars to do it, but who by their work and example do the 
things that make people want to live the right type of life and do the 
things that will increase their productivity and well-being. The mere 
fact that a person has a full stomach doesn’t mean that he at once 
becomes opposed to communism. We have many people with full 
stomachs out in Hollywood who have become greatly enamored of 
world communism, so that temporary or permanent filling of stomachs 
is not the only solution to the unhappy situation that confronts the 
world. 

We must do the things that will make the common people of these 
foreign countries understand that we are trying to help them, not 
merely the “big shots” of their country. Building a $90 million hydro- 
electric dam in Iran, for example, a dam which is greatly in need 
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of a river, is not going to help our situation as to world communism. 
It is not going to reduce our own need for military defense of our own 
country. Building a 15-mile 6-lane highway ‘from Lisbon to its 
gambling casino is not going to do away with the necessity, if any, of 
our foreign military aid. Though Mr. Dulles and the President say 
that we must give this foreign aid, otherwise we will have to increase 
our own military requirements. 

To my mind it is absolutely silly to take the position that if we 
give American dress suits to Greek undertakers, as we have done in 
profusion, that that will do away with the necessity of our increasing 
our own military expenditures. If we don’t give air- -conditioned 
recreation centers to the nomads of Yemen we must increase our mili- 
tary expenditures. Things of that kind are going on and they are 
spending millions and billions of our tax dollars on such profligacy 
and insanity, wasting our funds on thousands of plows and tractors 
and silos and so on, that are not being used. Those people to whom 
they have been given have noc onception of their use, and yet there they 
are rusting in India and in Greece and in other places where people 
have no concept of their use. But thus we are getting rid of billions 
of our tax dollars and we are enabling this Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration to increase its bureaucracy. 

In Burma, for example, we build roads that begin nowhere and 
end nowhere. We have there foremen of road construction gangs 
that are earning as much, or receiving as much, as $27,500 a year, 
though there is absolutely no purpose to the road except to get rid of 
billions of dollars of our tax money so that they can ask for more 
billions, and so increase the size of this bureau or so- culled Administra- 
tion. It seems that whenever any one of these bureaus becomes au- 
thorized, it at once digs in and begins to enlarge and perpetuate itself. 
That, in the eyes of many well-meaning idealists, is the w ay for us to 
make the world safe for democracy and keep it out of the hands of 
world communism. 

Well, I had a statement prepared here that maybe I can—— 

Mr. Carnanan. Your statement will be printed in the record. If 
you care to skim through, we will print your prepared statement as 
apart of) your presentation. 

Mr. Scunerer. Well, maybe I can hurriedly read a part of this 
statement to which I would like to call attention. 

Of course all normal, intelligent Americans emphatically and 
anxiously desire security from enslavement by world communism, not 
only for ourselves but for all the peoples of the world who have a 
similar desire. Therefore, what could be more popular or palatable 
than a so-called mutual security program for all those peoples of 
the world who have, or are assumed to be sufficiently awake to have a 
similar desire to be secure from enslavement by world communism ? 

The International Cooperation Administration, through which for- 
eign aid is now administered, has manifested sound politic: al sense in 
the art or science of self- preservation and growth. In the past 8 
years it has changed its name 4 times. W hen the name and activities 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration became so malodorous 
that appropriations were questioned or endangered, it had its name 
changed to Mutual Security Agency. At the time of the next bien- 
nium request for appropr iations, and to prove that substantial reform 
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could now be expected in its activities, it had its name changed to 
Foreign Operations Administration, and the next time to the present 
name of International Cooperation Administration. And this time 
it is again promising substantial reform in its methods. In the last 
6 years it has had 5 titular chiefs. There are now so many different 
kinds of aid, embracing anything and everything the planners may 
want to do, that more than 2,000 projects are being carried on in some 
50 countries. 

Congressman George Meader in his article, in the April Readers 
Digest, entitled “Our Foreign-Aid Program—A Bureaucratic Night- 
mare,” among much else that is informative, shocking, disgusting, 
and criminal in this so-called program, states: 

By 1953 the foreign-aid bureaucracy had become so swollen and topheavy that 
Congress ordered a 10-percent cut in its 7,000 personnel. Yet today it has more 
employees than ever, more than 8,000. This bureaucracy has become so power- 
ful, so cocksure, that it has defied Congress and done whatever it wanted. 

Yet Secretary Dulles is rushing to the aid of this particularly mal- 
odorous bureaucracy and its activity. On April 8, when he appeared 
before the Senate’s Special Committee To Study the Foreign-Aid 
Program, he apparently tried to make all these heterogeneous activ- 
ities appear like a coordinated useful program, through this bureauc- 
racy had in most cases ineffectively spent, and even detrimentally and 
at, cross-purposes wasted billions upon billions of dollars of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer’s money, and given the peoples of the world the im- 
pression the American people must be either insane, or have ultimate 
sinister motives, as the Communists explain to all recipients of our 
aid. This impression can be endlessly documented. Several years 
ago Mrs. Schneider and I traveled for 6 months in all the South and 
Central American countries. In virtually all of them we heard pri- 
vate citizens refer to Uncle Sam as the “big rich fool of the North.” 

Mr. Dulles suggested that from now on: 

Each request for a loan from the fund should meet certain criteria, including 
a showing: 

1. That financing cannot be obtained from other sources; 

2. That the project is technically feasible ; 

3. That it gives reasonable promise of direct or indirect contribution to a 
nation’s increased productivity. 

Then he proceeds to qualify and weasel out of all those strict re- 
quirements, and states that outright grants will also be necessary in 
addition to military aid. Many of those armies we supply are so 
infested with Communists they would be of little or no help if not 
actually of incalculable danger to us in any war with Russia. I am 
thinking of France, Italy, tadia, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, and others. 

One..can only deduce from Mr. Dulles? statement that none of the 
aforementioned newly proposed orderliness was previously required 
in the aforementioned waste of billions of our tax dollars, to which 
waste Mr. Dulles himself admits in his said statement. That statement 
was made on April 8 before the Senate committee and reported in 
U. S. News & World Report April 19. Then in the face of all this, 


Mr. Dulles makes this surprising statement: 


We do not believe that it would be wise to transfer the administration of defense 
support to the Defense Department. This would require a wasteful duplication 
within the Defense Department of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s well established organization. 
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We will agree it is well established. 


And it would divide between two agencies the responsibility for administering 
economic programs, which must for the sake of efficiency and good management 
be closely coordinated. 

What a typical bureaucratic travesty in the use of prestige words. 
Talking of “efficiency” and “good management” in the face of the 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. Then continues Mr. Dulles: 

We believe that the International Cooperation Administration should be con- 
tinued and that it should be continued as it now is, namely, a semiautonomous 
agency. 

If Mr. Dulles and the Congress really believe the present ICA is 
now capable of administering « our foreign aid as an effective, mutual 
security program, which is its only excuse for existence, but which it 
has never been able to do thus far, let it now prove that fact with the 
several billion dollars of unexpended backlog it has on hand. The 
Congress should not appropriate another penny until that fact, 
proposed effective management, is proven with that enormous backlog, 
otherwise the Congress is betraying its trust to the American eople. 

When Mr. Dulles tells us, in the light of the uncontroverted facts of 
foreign aid to date, that the Pr esident and Chiefs of Staff are con- 
vinced that it would greatly increase our military expenditure needs 
if we were to cut off for elon ‘aid, I say that statement is unwarrantedly 
intended to shut off all criticism of foreign aid by those who are not 
military men, and so make us and our objections appear ridiculous. 
Let me again ask Mr. Eisenhower and his Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Dulles, 
and the Congress wherein the want of that aforementioned $90 million 
hydroelectric dam, greatly in need of a river, is going to increase our 
military defense cost ; wherein would the want of a 15-mile 6-lane high- 
way from Lisbon to its gambling Casino increase our defense costs; 
wherein would the want of American dress suits for Greek under- 

takers increase our defense costs; wherein would the want of millions 

and millions of dollars worth of American machinery and supplies, 
rusting and spoiling unused all over the world, increase our defense 
costs; how would the want of air-conditioned recreation centers for 
the nomads of Yemen increase our defense costs? 

To me, in the light of the facts, that reported statement of the 
President and Chiefs of Staff is an unfounded and arrogant reflection 
on the commonsense and intelligence of the American people. It is 
arrant nonsense. It is done in part to support this cocksure bureau- 
eracy, Which Congressman Meader says “has defied the Congress and 
done what it wanted.” 

In my judgment the Justice Department should institute a number 
of criminal prosecutions in connection with this foreign aid waste 
as detailed in the first report of the congressional Committee on 
Government Operations, dated January 28, 1957. It is further my 
judgment that for Mr. Dulles’ recommendation to the Senate sub- 
committee on April 8, the most generous comment that can be made 
thereon is: “Father for give him for he knows not what he does.” 

The more foreign aid we distribute the more ridiculous we make 
ourselves in the eyes of the world and the more enemies we make among 
the world’s common people, including those of America who pay for 
this profligate, inexcusable waste. It is in my judgment the most 
monumental fraud that has ever been perpetrated on the American 
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people. The fact that many well-meaning people feel you can cure 
everything with dollars while impoverishing the last strong bulwark 
against world communism does not make this fraud a sound or effec- 
tive or a beneficial program. 

‘Do you want me to quit? 

Mr. CarNAHAN. We have a minute remaining. 

Do you feel that. we may be reaching a situation in which we cannot 
trust the electorate for the selection of our national officials? 

Mr. Scunewer. No. I think that you gentlemen are in a position 
where you have become the victims and the puppets of our enormous 
bureaucracy who get in touch with your constituents and say, “This 
fellow is off the reservation.” Then your important constituents get 
in touch with you and then you vote for things which you otherwise 
feel would not be sound. That happened last w eek on some 50 sewage 
disposal projects which you may have taken part in or read about. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do you feel that the pressure on an elected official 
is more than a patriotic citizen can withstand ? 

Mr. Scunewer. I think in many instances it is. He is patriotic 
but at the same time he likes to hold onto his job. When in his judg- 
ment he is required to decide between two ideas, one that involves the 
welfare of his country, and the other does not, it is detrimental to 
his country, but it enables him to stay in Congress. He says to him- 
self, I will probably be able to do more for my country if I stay here, 
so he votes against the country’s best interest. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you think we might be reaching a situation 
where we cannot trust our system of free elections to select our public 
officials ? 

Mr. Scunewer. No. I would say this, that the trouble lies with 
the people at the grassroots. They must concern themselves more 
about the men and women they send to the Congress. Then they 
should support those men and women after they elect them to Con- 
gress. Then when a proposition that is wholly unwarranted is put 
before the Congress by some pressure group, the Congressman or 

Yongresswoman can say, “No, that is not for the best interest of the 
yeople of the country, and I know my constituents will support me 
in that stand.” I think the real trouble lies with the people becom- 
ing indifferent and apathetic about their own rights and duties as 
citizens. 

Mr. CaraAnuANn. We appreciate your statement and we regret that 
we do not have time to visit with you for an hour or two. 

Mr. Scunemer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mrs. Hardy. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. T. WALTER HARDY, SR., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Harpy. I hope what I have to say is apropos of what this 
committee is supposed to do. 

We have heard so much about the terrible extravagance and waste 
of our Federal Government and I heartily agree with them, that we 
should be on a more businesslike basis, give the aid that we do give 
but I think that there has been quite a little bit ex: iggerated critici sm 
of our public officials because of the tremendous problems that they 
have to face and I think we have made some mistakes, but I think taken 
all the way through our foreign policy has accomplished a great deal 
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of good. It seems to me the central point in the whole matter is 
how we can organize the world so that we will no longer have to depend 
on armed forces or war to settle the disputes between nations and so I 
have prepared a short statement here. 

I am not speaking for any organization nor any political party, 
although I have been very active in a number of organizations. 

[ feel that the position I take would, however, be supported by the 
nonorganized women of America. Women, since the days of ancient 
Greece, have felt that men should settle the disputes between nations 
by some other means than by wholesale murder or war. In the name 
of unorganized women I make the following recommendations to your 
committee : 

1. The United Nations police force should be made a permanent 
agency of the U. N. under the direction and control of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

2. The statute of the International Court of Justice of the U. N. 
should be amended: First, to give the Court a broader jurisdiction; 
second, to give the court power to enforce its decisions. 

The jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice is limited to 
cases between states or sovereign powers. It should be broadened to 
include cases between a nation and a citizen of another nation and 
between citizens of different nations and to give the residents of non- 
self-governing territories, the mandated areas, the right to bring suit 
in the International Court of Justice. The jurisdiction of the Court 
should be mandatory. 

A court without the power to compel the appearance of a litigant 
before the court or the power to enforce its decisions is at the mercy 
of the lawless and the criminal. You will say, how can the Court 
be given such power? 

The United Nations police force could be used to enforce the de- 
cisions of the Court when a citizen of a nation refused to appear before 
the Court or to obey the decision of the Court. 

The power of the Court to enforce its decisions between sovereign 
powers rests on the power of public opinion and on the following pro- 
vision in an amended statute of the International Court of Justice. 

No nation that refuses to accept as mandatory the provisions of the 
amended statute of the International Court of Justice shall be eligible 
for membership in the United Nations. 

It should be further provided that any provisions of the charter 
shall be nullified if they are in conflict with the amendments of the 
statute of the International Court of Justice. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides that the same can be 
amended “by the General Assembly or by a general conference of 
members of the United Nations.” 

I recommend that the amendments be presented not to a general 
convention but to the General Assembly. 

I realize that the so-called Security Council will be the stumbling 
block in putting into effect any amendments to the charter by reason 
of the veto power of the Security Council. 

However, the General Assembly has in several instances, due to a 
great emergency facing the United Nations, been able to overcome 
this provision of the charter. 

The purpose of the amendments I have suggested is to prevent 
international war, to lift the burden from the shoulders of the Amer- 
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ican people and the world, and the tremendous effort we are put to, to 
retain piecemeal peace throughout the world. Russian propaganda 
constantly avows her desire for peace, her fear of atomic attack on 
Russia by the United States of America. If Russia refused to accept 
these recommended amendments, she w ould be placed on the defensive, 
she would acknowledge to the world that if she did not live in this 
peaceful settlement she would be a self-confessed criminal. I have 
thought for a long time that the peace-loving nations of the United 
Nations should have a showdown with Russia. 

Until Russia proves her good faith (1) by accepting these amend- 
ments and actually putting into effect the decisions of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and (2) by agreeing to aerial inspection, the 
danger of the manufacture of atomic weapons will have to continue 
and the United States will have to maintain her strength in a military 
sense as the most powerful nation in the free world. 

To come back to the point of taxes, if we examine very carefully 
where all the Federal income goes, the biggest part of it goes to sup- 
port the military power of the United States, our Army, our Navy, 
and our Air Force and to spend money buying military equipment 
for other nations. 

If the amendments I have suggested were adopted by the United 
Nations and Red China agreed to abide by the same, she should be 
admitted as a member of the United Nations. 

don’t think the United States can tell any country under what 
form of government it should use. I think communism is a very 
foolish form of government and will never work, but nevertheless I 
think we should give every nation in the world a chance to prove 
or disprove its good faith. These proposals would be opposed by 
many people who say I want to give away the sovereign power of 
the United States. I think the sovereign power of the United States 
vests in the citizens of the United States and I think we found out 
through two wars. I have lived through three wars, Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the First World War, and the Second World War, and I 
think we are a very stupid lot of people if we haven’t come to the con- 
clusion that our agents, our Federal Government, are not capable of 
preventing world war. We would have to choose some other agency 
and give them the power to do what we, the sovereign power of the 
United St: ates, so desire to have done. We do not need to delegate 
any legislative powers. 

The amendments I have suggested are limited in their scope and do 
not involve the delegation of legislative powers to the U. N. 

(1) There is an existence at the present time a body of interna- 
tional law that has been developed by peace-loving nations that if same 
was enforced it would be the first step toward international peace. 

(2) The law of contracts binding on individuals and states within 
nations is as applicable to agreements between sovereign powers, as 
binding on sovereign powers as it is on individuals and states. The 
violation of contracts is probably the very essence of our discussions 
on the Suez Canal situation. 

(3) Equity knows no national boundaries. All law cases, adjudged 
justly, take into consideration the facts in the case, the law applicable 
to the case, the equity involved. 

91704—57 —pt. 2——-3 
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I have spent quite a great deal of time lately studying the recor » 
of our International Court of Justice. I have written ‘to the U. N. 
and gotten all I could get. There is a very small amount of informa- 
tion in regard to the C ourt in comparison to the volumes of informa- 
tion they give you with regard to this social service agency which 
the United Nations has practically become, a great social service 
agency, so I have written to The Hague but so far I haven't gotten 
more information. I have read every case that appeared before the 
Court, and the Court has shown wonderful patience, wonderful con- 
sciousness, and has displayed marvelous decisions, many of which 
have been completely ignored by the litigants. Sometimes a nation 
subpenaed to come before the Court doesn’t appear before the Court. 

The greatest deterrent to the economic advancement of mankind 
and the reduction of taxation in the United States as well is the 
burden of armaments. 

In my opinion, the only hope for relief from heavier and heavier 
taxation to be borne by the people of the United States lies in a 
united effort on the i of the citizens of the United States to 
strengthen the United Nations, by the means I have suggested, as an 
agency of the people capable of maintaining world peace. 

I- would like you to ask me some questions if you have time. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hardy. It is a de- 
light to have you. You feel that, as you have stated, that the only 
possible way of relieving ourselves of this crushing burden of defense 
is the development of understanding and friendship and cooperation 
between our Nation and the other nations of the world ? 

Mrs. Harpy. Through the agency of the U. N.; you are correct. 
Now, I want to say this much, I do think that a certain amount of 
money can be saved in a wiser and more businesslike expenditure of 
our foreign aid. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that large sums of money in foreign 
aid are necessary ? 

Mrs. Harpy. Well, I am not an authority on financial matters but 
I think, as far as I know, all I have had to do is keep a budget for a 
house and I do think sometimes it seems to me they could save quite 
a bit of money. 

Mr. CarNnanan. Mr. Merrow, we have a minute yet. 

Mr. Merrow. You approve of the continuation of the mutual se- 
curity program, then ? 

Mrs. Harpy. Yes; I approve of it, but I don’t approve of the ex- 
penditure by the Federal Government of any moneys to the extent 
that the underlying, the fundamental, economic prosperity of our 
country suffer. 

Mr. Carnanan. We thank you so much. 

Mr. Bassett; Mr. Robert M. Bassett. 

You may proceed as you wish. If you want to use the entire 12 
minutes in the presentation of your statement, that is satisfactory, 
or if you want to summarize it and submit to questioning, that pro- 
cedure will be satisfactory. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. BASSETT, CLAYTON, MO. 


Mr. Basserr. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to have this opportu- 
nity to express my views as one who wishes he had more time to study 
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more deeply the problems of our world relations. What I am able 
to follow makes me wary of skimming over the many details and the 
many involved considerations that a citizen cannot keep track of in 
forming his judgments. 

Everyone makes his judgments in terms of his own experience, 
I happen to be in the business called public relations, and so I tend 
to view our country’s world relations in the light of the impressions 
we make on others. 

Public relations, in its best sense, rather than in the sense of just 
publicity, has been given sort of an oversimplified definition. It is 
90 percent being good, and 10 percent getting credit for it. I often 
get the feeling that our efforts in foreign relations are turned around, 
90 percent to getting credit and only 10 percent to being good. 

We hear that we are in constant contest for the uncommitted peo- 
ples of the world. I fear that we are deluding ourselves if we expect 
to win allegiance of other peoples, rather than simple friendship and 
understanding. Nations, to me like individuals, often tend to make 
the best bargain they can at any time, according to what seems to be 
to their benefit. 

These benefits change continually. Therefore I feel that we are 
placing our emphasis too much upon the immediate, measurable re- 
turn to us, and are failing to adjust ourselves to a long, slow pull. 1 
noticed that just recently here the Honorable Charles Taft termed 
our mutual security program and foreign aid a long-term investment. 

As I understand his premise, it is that as other countries grow more 
self-suflicient, as they do, they will be more inclined to look toward 
freedom and to managing themselves democratically—one the basie 
needs of food, clothing, and shelter are met. To me, this is the funda- 
mental goal of our world relations. 

Mr. Taft also suggested that economically stronger nations would 
be in a position to help build an expanding world economy. True, 
they may also be in a stronger competitive position, but I don’t think 
that “competition” is thought of as a bad word in America. 

Obviously, an expanding world economy is made to order for this 
country. And it will be to our benefit to follow a basie philosophy 
of American business—to enjoy a reasonable share of the market. 
Certainly participation is to our benefit, it appears to me for the com- 
modities and materials this country needs for its commerce—and for 
its defense—will come increasingly from other parts of the world. 

I have noticed that reports of a number of other governmental com- 
mittees and outside organizations indicate the need for adjusting to 
the idea of the long-term investment. It appears to me, what is in 
effect my business, that we must accept this and also concern ourselves 
with the public relations impression we make over that long period. 

Too often, I feel, our world public relations are poor because we give 
the impression that we expect a return—and pretty soon at that. 
When a man gives to fight a disease such as polio, he expects a return 
only in the sense of improvement of general public safety which aids 
him and his family. So with our help to the world. 

An example of a bad impression, I think, is the fact that our expen- 
ditures for foreign aid, according to figures I’ve seen, are 54 percent 
devoted to direct military aid. I certainly favor this assistance to 
maintain allies in the tense world situations of today. 
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But I question the proportion of military aid to what I like to call 
true assistance. When you add another 34 percent for “defense sup- 
port” including agricultural commodities and other programs, the 
total becomes 84 percent oriented toward the military. That leaves a 
pitiful 16 percent for the aid that could be called the “being good” 
part of our world public relations. 

I fear that the world i impression is that, we exact a price for our aid, 
just as our opponents, the Russians, do, leaving little choice between 
us. Isn’t this the impression of “we'll help you if you’re on our side,” 

rather than the impression that we help because it builds human 
dignity and strengthens freedom for the world ? 

Recognizing the need for military cooperation, I am willing to see 
it expanded if necessary. But I question the wisdom of having it 
classed as aid at all. It seems somehow more logical to me as a defense 
expenditure, and certainly that overshadows the me aning of aid. 

I sometimes feel we have lost sight of the idea, also, that to my mind 
brought such a heartening response a few years ago—the concept called 
the point 4 program. ‘To me, this idea of technical assistance—of 
shared knowledge—of helping people help themselves—should be the 
basic purpose of our aid programs. 

If the 16 percent of our foreign aid expenditures were an independ- 
ent concern of a basic policy of goodwill, their public relations would 
be more effective. If it is impossible to divorce them from the overall 
program then I feel the proportion of this aid should be increased. 

I understand the idea of administering this aid through independ- 
ent channels such as the United Nations has created considerable 
difference of opinion. I think it would be a good thing for our world 
public relations, for it presents a picture of an Ameri ica concerned with 
helping men help themselves—a country with no “ax to grind” other 
than that of freedom. 

As a local board of directors member of the American Association 
for the United Nations, I am, of course, pleased to see the increased 
emphasis on U. N. cooperation today. So I cannot help but think 
that the U. N. may be the appropriate, impartial channel for our aid. 

I recognize the ‘Immediate problems involved here. But the U. N. 
to me is a world forum—if we take the lead on this concept of aid for 
a struggling world, we will surely get our credit, the other 10 percent 
of good public relations. In addition, we need the cooperation of 
others, for we surely cannot bear the load alone. 

I think we might want to make one condition. It would be that 
there are safeguards to make sure the aid—technical and economic—is 
used for its tended purposes, and not for the profit of any few. 
This, of course, requires planning and cooperation of the nations 
concerned to see the aid goes to the benefit of their people. 

The observations are based upon a fairly recent personal experience. 
I had the pleasure of serving as public relations counsel in this Mis- 
souri area for CARE, Inc. I think the American people prove their 
generosity and willingness to help others through their support of 
the great work of CARE. 

But among many CARE programs, one idea struck real sparks of 
enthusiasm among our people, and brought heart-warming reports 
from the field staff overseas. This was the program of Self-Help. 
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In it, donors sent tools, and plows, and medical supplies, and 
books and other things of that nature. Instruction on their use was 
coordinated between United States technical assistance e agencies, the 
United Nations people, and the governments themselves. 

We learned of entire villages, which had been living at the starvation 
level, which had suddenly begun to come close to self-sufficiency and 
certainly a hope for the future. With the knowledge, and the new 
tools, they built hospitals, farm developments, even small industries. 
They also built self-respect and a warm feeling toward the Americans 
who had made it possible. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting the Ambassador from India 
probably the key nation in the future of Asia. The Ambassador's 
words which made the problem very clear were approximately these: 
“We are trying, by democratic means, to raise ourselves by our own 
bootstraps. ut first, somewhere, we must obtain the bootstraps.” 

Our technical aid must help furnish the bootstraps, I think, if we are 
to have a future in the world. With it should go such programs as 
the exchange of students which I believe develop for greater under- 
standing between nations. 

I believe we must settle down to a long-term program of aid—that 
it should emphasize helping people help themselves, both technically 
and economically—and that we should explore every means to lend 
the aid through impartial channels. 

I believe that these are the best ways in which we will assure our 
country of “10 percent getting credit for it” in world public rela- 
tione—whiehii is all we need. 

Mr. CarnaHan, Mr. Merrow, we will give you the question this 
time ie you like. 

Mr. Merrow. You favor, then, our continuation of the mutual se- 
curity program but you prefer to see it channeled through the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Basserr. The United Nations or some equally suitable impar- 
tial agency. I happen to personally favor the United Nations. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you care to make just a comment on the value 
of the work that the specialized agencies of the United Nations are 
doing in this field ? 

Mr. Basserr. The work is very complex; I think it is probably lim- 
ited by funds. I notice that our contributions to the United Nations 
are a piece of that 16 percent of aid and assistance; there are many 
things. The United Nations becomes an entity there and is doing 
its own work, whereas if we were to take the lead, I believe that our 
country would gain a great deal of public relations credit throughout 
the world by attempting to channel true aid, technical assistance, 
helping the people help themselves. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you, Mr. Bassett; thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chaney, Mrs. Russell Chaney 

Mrs. Cuanry. Thank you, Congressman Carnahan, and the com- 
mittee, for this permission to come before you this morning. My 
statement will be very short. I just want to register my belief in this. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. RUSSELL CHANEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. CHanry. Can we longer afford our Santa Claus role to the 
whole world? Are we wise ly sorting out our friends from our foes 
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and building a bulwark of strength fortified by trust and honor with 
trustworthy nations? 

In my opinion, our foreign aid spending should be drastically cut 
for the following reasons: 

(1) A test of true international friendship would then result for, 
without the money bags piled so enticingly on our shores, many pro- 
fessing to love us but in reality hating us would cease their pretensions 
of friendship. One trustworthy nation as an ally, like one true friend, 
is worth 10 who are allies in blackmail. 

(2) Our national solvency is of greatest importance to us and to 
world freedom. We cannot continue in this great giveaway of our 
resources and remain economically secure. We have already wasted 
far too much. Let us call upon the courage and the great American 
spirit which I feel sure still beats in the hearts of true Americans to 
take a cutback in high, wide, and handsome living in order to bring 
about economic security for ourselves and our posterity. 

(3) A foreign policy and mutual aid program based on secrecy and 
subterfuge is not the kind of a policy an honorable nation should 
condone. If our leaders cannot go before the American people and 
give them a truthful and full accounting of the policy and the man- 
ner in which their taxes are being spent, then certainly we, the people, 
must ask “why.” We who pay the bills have a right to an itemized 
statement. If they cannot give it, then we must question methods 
and motives. 

(4) Our Constitution and its interpretations of representative gov- 
ernment are being overridden in order to carry out the foreign policy 
and to implement the great giveaway program. We are operating in 
a world of upside-down evaluations and reasonings. ‘There are many 
in our midst who would have us believe that black is no longer black 
but is now white, and that white is not what we think it is at all; that 
our thinking is too simple and plebian for today’s modern, intellec- 
tualized world. 

Our sovereignty and our Constitution are inseparable. Many 
think we ought to willingly stand alone among sovereign nations 
today foolish enough to change our way of life and our form of 
government in the belief that freedom and peace for a whole world 
can thus be saved; saved for a world which seems very indifferent 
toward assuming then our responsibilities for these goals. 

M~. Carnauan. Mr. Fountain, we will let you have the question 
this time. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Chaney, you have made a very good state- 
ment, and I am very much impressed with your third reason. Quite 
often I find myself in the middle between the various extremes. 
I do believe in an appropriate mutual security program. I want to 
ask you, are you opposed to the mutual security program ? 

Mrs. Cuaney. I think it needs reevaluation, perhaps some of it is 
justified, but my one point that I would like to make is that if we 
could be told the truth about the whole of the program would it stand 
up in the light of that telling. 

Mr. Fountarn. Well, that is a question which many of us in Con- 
gress have been asking for some time. We know there is good in it 
but we ourselves too often cannot get the answers to our questions. 
An iron curtain surrounds too many of our governmental bureaucra- 
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cies thereby making it almost humanly impossible for the people’s 
representativ es to find out w hat is going on. 

Mrs. Cuanry. Yes, sir; we are quite aware of that. 

Mr. Founrain. But you do favor a mutual security program that 
is designed to accomplish not just good, but to make peace in the 
world more secure ? 

Mrs. Cuaney. Yes; I think so. I think that there are some areas 
of the world which no doubt deserve help but I certainly think that 
we should be very careful that it does not channel into our enemies’ 
hands. 

Mr. Fountain. Unfortunately, a good portion of what Mr. 
Schneider said earlier is true. I would not agree with his viewpoint, 
but, so much has been wasted through bureaucratic redtape and 
doubtless because of the desire of some bureaucrats to keep their jobs, 
that the good the program does has often been distorted. If we 
public officials can get the facts and if we will then give them to the 
American people, T believe they will support a realistic mutual se- 
curity program. They are doing it now, but they are doing it through 
blind faith. 

Mrs. CHaNney. Could I tell you of a little experience I had. 
Through our Congressman here, I asked for some information on 
this mutual secur ity program and when I picked it up it was quite 
biased, I felt, and quite slanted. In other words, if you men have 
only that to evaluate your opinions and your actions, then certainly 
you deserve more than that. 

Mr. Founrarn. Don’t misunderstand me, we are able to get an 
abundance of facts. Of course, we have the Library of Congress, 
where we can get information "from all over the world. What I 
meant when I said iron curtain is this: It is pretty hard for us to 
find out from bureaucrats just what they are doing with our money. 
We know some of it is spent wisely. They don’t want to tell us how 
other portions of it are spent. ‘They say it would undermine or 
impair our relations with other nations. Ww e can’t even give food to 
some of the starving people of other countries because, we are told, 
it would undermine the local domestic economy of suc h’ countries. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. I noticed in your statement you refer to the giveaway 
program and I wanted to ask this question: Is it your opinion that 
the United States has derived nothing from its mutual security 
program ? 

Mrs. Cuaney. I haven't been able to detect very much that we have 
gained from it actually; more and more taxes, a great deal of dissatis- 
faction among our grassroots citizens, I believe, because of higher 
and higher taxes, and when they keep coming back across the head- 
lines we must give more and more when we taxpayers are so over- 
burdened today and beginning to feel that we must have relief, it just 
sort of makes us feel like giving up. 

Mr. Merrow. I must ask this, do you feel, for instance, to pinpoint 
it, that the Truman doctrine in reference to Greece and Turkey, and 
that the Marshall plan in reference to Western Europe, and so on 
were failures ? 

Mrs. Cuanpy. I believe the Turkey and Greece plan was valuable, 
we gained from that, and I wouldn’t know completely about the 
Marshall plan. Perhaps some of that has been worthwhile, but 
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I think that we have, as many have said here today, not had a long- 
range plan, but just from step to step, which has sometimes led to 
mismanagement and misuse of funds. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree very heartily that we should supervise our 
programs extremely carefully. The reason I was asking these ques- 
tions is that when the program is referred toasa giveaway program, 
is it your opinion that the assistance to a given country which helps 
establish that country, make it independent and perhaps more demo- 
cratic, isn’t that helping all of the free world ? 

Mrs. Cuaney. I presume it would be but I just wonder whether 
we can truly say. After all, we know what happened when we gave 
it to them, but we don’t know what would have happened if we ‘had 
not given it to them. 

Mr. Merrow. Of course, that is the risk we have to take. We are 
the leader of the free world and this program is certainly under a 
great deal of discussion and will be one of the very hotly debated 
issues in the Congress. That is why we are endeavoring to get as 
much opinion as we can. I think most of us agree that the United 
States is the leader of the free world. What I am afraid of is if we 
drastically reduce or throw it all out, we may impair our security. 

Mrs. Cuaney. I would be willing to try. 

Mr. Merrow. You mean you would be w illing to cut it all off? 

Mrs. Cuaney. All except to those very friendly nations that we 
know are our allies, I would still have a long-range program, some- 
thing that would be reciprocal, but this thing of Just piling our 
moneybags up and sort of enticing them to come and get it, I think, is 
completely unworthy of the United States of America. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, of course, personally I don’t feel that we should 
pile our moneybags up and just say, “Come and get it.” I support 
a foreign aid program because I believe it is in the security interests 
of the United States to do so. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We are sorry we do not have more time to visit 
with you, Mrs. Chaney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Armstrong, has he come in ? 

Mr. Baris. 

Mr. Baris, would you give us a little bit of background for the rec- 
ord? We would like to have a little bit of background on each of 
the people. Just a sentence or two, please. 


STATEMENT OF IRL B. BARIS, ATTORNEY, VICE PRESIDENT, 
ST. LOUIS COUNCIL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Mr. Barts. My name is Irl B. Baris. I am an attorney engaged in 
the general practice of law in the city of St. Louis. I was graduated 
from the Washington University Law School in 1948. I am a vice 
president of the St. Louis Council of the American Jewish Congress 
and a member of the national administrative committee of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. I appear here as a representative of that or- 
ganization. 

The St. Louis Council of the American Jewish Congress is grateful 
to this subcommittee of the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs 
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Committee for the opportunity of appearing and presenting its views 
on American foreign policy. 
The American Jewish Congress is a voluntary association of Ameri- 
can Jews committed to the twofold and, for us, inseparable purpose 
of defending American democracy and preserving our Jewish heri- 
tage. American foreign policy concerns us both as Americans and as 
Jews; this statement represents our views on three of the current as- 
Pear of the critical international scene : 
. The Middle East situation. 
2 Persecution of Egyptian Jews. 
American acquiescence in Saudi Arabian discrimination against 
U nite -d States citizens of the Jewish faith. 


THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION—} ASSER’S DEFIANCE OF THE FREE WORLD 





The crisis in the Middle East was brought into sharp focus last 
October when hostilities broke out among EB gypt, Israel, France, and 
Great Britain. Termination of the f fighting was accomplished through 
the efforts of the United States and the United Nations, which made 
certain specific commitments aimed at bringing about a solution of 
permanent peace in the Middle East rather than a return to the status 
quo. These commitments included assurances, both by the United 
States and the U. N., that the free world would not tolerate a rever- 
sion to the former unsettled conditions, and that Israel’s hopes for 
security “will not prove to be in vain.” 

What is the situation today? The Arab States still refuse to rec- 
ognize the existence of the state of Israel. Egypt, with the opening 
of the Suez Canal, has again imposed a bar on Israeli shipping. Nasser 
has indicated his intention to resume complete control of the Gaza 
strip and, with his neighbors, is threatening Israeli shipping through 
the international waterway known as the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The crux of the Middle East situation lies in this policy of bel- 
ligerency maintained by Egypt and her Arab neighbors against Israel. 
So long as Egypt’s insistence that a state of war exists between her 
and Israel is not challenged by vigorous effort on the part of the inter- 
national community, the Middle East will continue to embroil the 
world in endless crises. 

We believe that if, as President Eisenhower has pledged, the United 
States is to deal firmly with Egyptian lawlessness, it must denounce 
the posture of belligerency the Egyptian dictator has assumed and 
— promptly to uphold fr aon of navigation through the Suez 

‘anal and the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel must also be assured freedom 
ihe violence in the Gaza strip by firm United Nations control there. 

To this end, we believe that the United States should withhold 
military or economic aid from any nation in the Middle East that 
maintains a state of war against Israel. Renunciation of belligerency 
and affirmative steps to establish lasting peace should be among the 
definitive qualifications for assistance by the United States or the 
United Nations. 

The time to end Egypt’s unilateral acts of vo is now; the time to 
reestablish the moral authority of the United Nations is now; the 
time to fulfill the pledges of the United States and to bring about a 
permanent peace in the Middle East is now. 
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PERSECUTION OF EGYPTIAN JEWS-——HITLERISM IN EGYPT 


The black record of Egypt’s long-planned and increasingly inten- 
sified persecution, imprisonment, and deportation of the Jewish com- 
munity of Egypt is now tragically spread on the pages of our times. 
Reminiscent of Hitler’s enDaey is the fact that in the past 6 months 
some 15,000 members of the Jewish community have been driven from 
Egypt after being imprisoned, harassed, and deprived of their prop- 
erty and person: al belongings. With few exceptions, those remaining 
have been depri ived of earning a livelihood. They have been dismissed 
from all posts in public service; they have been denied the right to 
practice their professions; their businesses have been confiscated and 
their bank accounts have been sequestered. Even the seizure of hos- 
tages from families leaving the country, so as to silence those driven 
out, has been part of this scheme of terror and destruction. These 
activities have been thoroughly documented in a report of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, entitled “The Black Record—Nasser’s Perse- 
cution of Egyptian Jewry,” copies of which are attached to this 
statement. 

To end such persecution, effective action must be taken both by 
the United States and the United Nations. 

We urge that the President call on the Government of Egypt to 
halt the persecution of its Jewish community, as being violative of 
international law and the moral principles of mankind. 

We ask our Government, through its delegation at the United Na- 
tions, to take steps to secure a resolution condemning Egypt’s reign 
of terror against its Jewish community and directing it to desist from 
such action. 

We urge that the United States Government, in accordance with the 
laws of our land, provide asylum to the persecuted members of the 
Jewish community of Egypt in the same generous terms that it has 
provided for the refugees from Hungary. 

United States acquiescence in Saudi-Arabian discrimination—sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

As disclosed in a 56-page white paper published by the American 
Jewish Congress last year, Arab governments and particularly Saudi 
Arabia have engaged in an intense and deliberate campaign of dis- 
crimination against American Jews. (Fora reprint of the white paper 
see remarks of Representative Abraham Multer (New York) in the 
Congression: il Record of May 7, 1956. ) 

Considerable public indignation resulted from the disclosure of this 
Arab campaign. On July 26, 1956, the United States Senate unani- 
mously adopted Senate Resolution 323, which condemned attempts by 
foreign nations to distinguish between American citizens as being in- 
consistent with our principles. The resolution declared that such 
distinctions were “incompatible with the relations that should exist 
among friendly nations.” It urged that in all negotiations between 
our country and any foreign state, every reasonable effort should be 
made to maintain this principle. 

Recently Secretary Dulles announced the renewal of a 5-year agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia contr: ry to all of the foregoing principles. 
The signing of the agreement gives American recognition to Saudi 
Arabian policies which are offensive to all Americans. 
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Christians have a right to be offended because King Saud refuses 
to permit Christian chaplains openly to conduct religious services at 
the American airfield at Dharan. Negroes have a right to be offended 
because Saud permits and practices slavery in its most primitive 
form. Jews have a right to be offended because Saudi Arabia bars 
American Jewish servicemen from being stationed at the American air- 
field at Dharan. We believe that such discrimination and restrictions 
place a second-class label on American citizenship. 

We heartily endorse the recent suggestions made by Thomas K. 
Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force, to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee—hearing before the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on House Joint Resolution 117, page 447—that the United 
States should take measures against the economic and social warfare 
currently being waged against Americans of Jewish faith. The best 
measure we can think of is for the United States to forbid any eco- 
nomic assistance under the Mutual Security Act to any foreign state 
that carries on such warfare against American citizens. 

In conclusion, world peace requires a firm and forthright assump- 
tion by the U nited States of its role of leadet rship among the family 
of nations. In times such as these, our foreign policy must be guided 
by principles of justice and morality, not by ‘appeasement and expedi- 
ency. The principles for which our country has always stood have 
never been in greater need of expression than today. Only in living 
and acting by ‘them can we lead the world to the goal we all seek—a 
just and permanent peace for all men. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We thank you, Mr. Baris. Would you care to 
express your opinion or feeling regarding the mutual security pro- 
gram in general ? 

Mr. Baris. I think, Congressman Carnahan, that the mutual se- 
curity program in general is an excellent means of promoting world 
peace, but I think that it should be administered in a way that the 
recipients of the benefits wili not be acting contrary to the principles 
for which we stand. In other words, a bank in making loans of 
money will not lend money to a person whose express purpose is to 
blow up the bank. By the same token, the United States should not 
give economic aid to those countries which act contrary to the prin- 
ciph s for which the United States stands. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you believe, then, that rather careful conditions 
should precede foreign aid? 

Mr. Baris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I was going to ask the 
one that you just asked on that matter of “obulllloes in connection 
with the aid. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. You feel that we should not give any aid to coun- 
tries which uphold principles contrary to or inconsistent with those 
for which we stand ¢ 

Mr. Barts. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there many countries left in the world that 
do adhere to the same principles for which we stand? 

Mr. Barts. I don’t think that we should Une as a condition of 
our aid that they follow the American line, if I may use such words, 
100 percent. Naturally, among the family of nations there will be 
differences of opinions, but in those instances where the views of 
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the government are so vitally contrary to our own views, I think we 
should question the giving of aid to those countries. 

Mr. Fountatn. I assume you would be opposed to the giving of aid 
to Yugoslavia, at this time ? 

Mr. Baris. If the general basis of giving such aid is furtherance 
of principles in which we believe, and I do know that we do not 
believe in this country in Communist principles, but if in general 
we feel that the giving of such aid would be advantageous to the 
United States, as perhaps a wedge in the Communist world, then I 
think we should extend our aid in that respect, but I think that the 
granting of such aid should be evaluated from time to time to see 
that it is not being used contrary to our American principles. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, if there are two devils, and one 
devil may, for a while, appear to be supporting us in our general aims, 
you believe in giving aid to the devil who appears to be going along 
with us? That is what it amounts to; isn’t it? 

Mr. Baris. If we can’t get the devil out of that devil, then we 
should discontinue aid. 

Mr. Fountarn. You can’t get the devil out of a true Communist; 
can you? 

Mr. Barts. If we can’t get the devil out of him, let’s don’t support 
him by giving him additional funds. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have documented evidence that Christians 
on American airfields—and where is it—Iran ? 

Mr. Barts. Dhahran. 

Mr. Fountatn. That Christians cannot openly conduct religious 
services. Do you have documented proof of that? 

Mr. Barts. I believe, Congressman, that that evidence has been 
documented. I don’t have it right in front of me. I think I could 

t it for you and furnish it at some later time to the committee. 

Mr. Fountarn. It is just a surprise to me. 

Mr. Barts. I believe the policy there is that any activities which 
are contrary to the established religion in Saudi Arabia are frowned 
upon by it, and they keep a very close watch over such activities. 

(Additional statement furnished by Mr. Baris, follows:) 

Sr. Louts, Mo., May 4, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountvarn, 


United States Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: When I appeared before the subcommittee of 
the Mouse Foreign Affairs Committee which met at the St. Louis County Court- 
house on April 27, 1957, I made the following statement in behalf of the St. 
Louis council of the American Jewish Congress : 

“Christians have a right to be offended because King Saud refuses to permit 
Christian chaplains openly to conduct religious services at the American airfield 
at Dhahran.” 

Upon the completion of my statement, you inquired whether we had any 
documentation in support of this statement. I though that we had such docu- 
mentation but was unable to locate it at that time and offered to furnish it to you. 

I have since seen a copy of a letter addressed to Mr. Reubin Kaminsky, na- 
tional commander of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, dated 
April 6, 1956, and signed by Fraser Wilkens, Director of the Office of Near 
Eastern Affairs of the Department of State. The letter reads as follows: 

“Your letter of March 9, 1956, to Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Defense, concerning the flying of the flag and the observing of the Christian 
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religion in Saudi Arabia, has been referred to the Department of State for 
reply. The Department appreciates your interest in these matters. 

“Although the airfield at Dhahran belongs to the Saudi Arabian Government, 
the Saudi Arabian Government permits the United States to fly the American 
flag in front of the headquarters building of the United States Air Force 
installation. 

“With respect to the wearing of religious insignia by service chaplains and 
Christian church services, Saudi Arabia, as guardian of the holy places of 
Islam, does feel that it is her duty to exclude public identifications and prac- 
tices of other religions. The Department has made representations to the Saudi 
Arabian Government on several occasions on this matter and there has been 
some lessening of restrictions. Americans are permitted to have religious serv- 
ices in Saudi Arabia according to their beliefs, but such services must be care- 
fully restricted to Christians.” 

May I suggest that to complete the transcript of the hearing conducted in 
St. Louis this letter might be inserted as part of the presentation which I made 
in behalf of the St. Louis council of the American Jewish Congress. 

I certainly appreciated the opportunity to have appeared before your com- 
mittee and commend you and your associates on the splendid job you are doing. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Int B. Baris. 

Mr. Fountatn. I know they have restrictions against the use of 
Jewish citizens on the base, 

Mr. Barts. Jewish citizens are not permitted to serve there and are 
not permitted to land with United States visas, and they refuse to 
trade with American firms which have Jewish interests in them. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fisher. 

If you do not have it in your statement, please just give us a 
sentence or two of background. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY M. FISHER, ATTORNEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Fisuer. My name is Harvey M. Fisher. I am an attorney 
practicing in the city of St. Louis. I was born and raised here. I 
have attended and graduated from the Washington University School 
of Law in 1943. 1 am a member of the St. Louis Council on World 
Affairs and have been active recently in acting as group discussion 
leader for some of the programs of that organization. I might pre- 
face my statement by saying that the views I am expressing are my 
own and do not necessarily reflect those of the St. Louis Council on 
World A ffairs. 

I understand that the President asked Congress for $4,860 million 
in foreign aid for the current fiscal year 1956-57, and that Congress 
has shaved the request to $3,760 million. Iam advised further that we 
have spent since World War IT a total of $48 billion in foreign aid. 

Many of us here in the United States are at a loss to understand, 
in view of this vast aid program for which the American taxpayer 
has had to foot the bill, why the United States finds its motives 
suspect and the lack of good will and appreciation, which many of the 
nations which we have helped, exhibit to us. 

Perhaps our failure to “win friends and influence people” lies in the 
fact that we have announced our motives in economic foreign aid in 
exactly those terms, that is “to win friends and influence people.” 
Economic aid must seem at least to the nations and people we help 
merely to be ancillary to our major goal of maintaining a military 
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balance of power, that is, to stalemate Russia and her satellites. The 
smaller nations must feel at times that they are merely pawns in a 
vast military chess game; that they don’t really count with us except 
insofar as they figure in our plans to contain or block the expansion 
of Russia or China. Sometimes the smaller nations must feel that 
their priority, insofar as receipt of economic and military aid from 
us, is in direct proportion to the Communist threat within their own 
borders. In other words, if they can sell us on being threatened by 
communism, we step up the aid. Conversely, a small nation that is 
democratic : at least for the present from internal Com- 
munist threat—gets less attention. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
our foreign aid doesn’t win the friends and influence the people in 
the manner hoped for by the United States? The smaller nations— 
such as in the Middle East—would be somewhat less than human if 
they didn’t feel that their nations were on the auction block in the 
balance-of-power game—and they would be less than human if they 
didn’t decide to keep the game going—between the two highest bidders, 
which are, of course, the United St: ites and Russia. 

I feel at least as a first step that pure economic aid (that is that 
aid which is not directly a part of our military posture in Europe 
and Asia), should be handled differently from military aid. 

Weshould announce first of all to the world that : 

We have an abiding interest in the economic health and welfare 
of the nations and people outside our own borders per se—irrespec- 
tive of the military struggle between the Communist countries and 
the democratic ones—or how that particular nation affects the military 
struggle. 

We should announce that the real fundamental warfare in which 
we are engaged is a warfare against sickness, misery, lack of adequate 
housing, and all the other incidents of poverty—this is what the vast 
impoverished millions beyond our shores are concerned with. 

We should announce unequivocally that our opposition to commu- 
nism is not because it is bad and evil and we are good and pure, but 
rather because it is a form of government and a social philosophy 
that encourages peoples to revert to the very feudal system from which 
they are trying to escape. It is a philosophy that preaches that the 
individual must submerge himself in the all-powerful state to achieve 
economic survival—kings and dictators have been preaching this phi- 
losophy since the earliest days of recorded history. 

We should announce further unequivocally that we in the United 
States can only do our share in alleviating the sordid economic con- 
ditions that exist through vast areas of our world. We can’t under- 
write it all personally—it is beyond our capacity. In other words, 
we can only help people to help themselves. We have no authority 
from Heaven to do for them what we think they should want to do 
for themselves. 

As a corollary to this principle, it is my recommendation that eco- 
nomic aid should be contributed by us, not direc ‘tly to the nations we 
want to help, but to 2 World International Development Authority. 
It may not be necessary, gentlemen, to set up any new internation: al 
agencies but merely to expand the charter and purposes of already 
functioning agencies such as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development which has had a very fine record in its own par- 
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ticular field. We should contribute a large share to such an authority, 
but only our share—the projects for and the priority in which the 
money is to be used should be determined by and with the representa- 
tives of the other contributors to such an agency, in conjunction with 
the representatives of the nations to be aided—and there should be 
large representation of the smaller nations of the world within the 
police: ymaking branch of such an agency. This authority should be 
divorced from any considerations of military policy—the principle of 
self-help among the recipients of the aid should be strongly stressed. 
If a nation is too small to contribute its share to basic economic devel- 

opment within its boundaries, then perhaps it should be encouraged 
to join with its neighbors in a sort of regional self-help plan, as we 

know here in the States gentlemen—such projects as the development 
of river valleys for power and irrigation are normally regional matters, 
anyway, gentlemen. 

Aside from temporary measures involving such things as food and 
clothing in emergencies, our economic aid should be primarily used to 
de ‘velop certain basic and fundamental conditions in a given country— 
that will create an economic climate that will stimulate and encourage 
industrialization by private enterprise, or at least a partnership of 
government and private enterprise. 

What are some of the basic objectives to which our economic aid pro- 
gram should be directed? Various things come to mind: 

(a) A technically trained and healthy “labor pool. 

(b) Adequate w ater and power. 

(c) Roads to markets. 

(d) Development of natural resources, et cetera, to name just a few. 

But there are nonmaterial conditions which must be present before 
private enterprise will wholeheartedly complete the job of industrial 
development in any given country, and these, too, must be nurtured 
by our economic aid program. To name only two of the more im- 
portant conditions : 

(a) A stable gover nment—responsive to the people it governs. 

(B) A favorable and sympathetic tax system within the country to 
be helped ~and every reasonable consideration from our own taxing 
authorities with respect to private enterprise within our own country 7 
who invest and risk their capital beyond our shores. 

[ believe that, following this plan with respect to economic aid, we 
will first of all divorce our thinking from the idea that we are engaging 
in an international popul: rity contest with communism, but instead 
are interested in helping create conditions of peace and stability for 
all, and real hope for the individual who is yearning not for important 
sounding international moves in a military chess game, but for an 
ability to lift himself out of the aching poverty and serfdom to which 
he and his ancestors seem to have been consigned by the past. 

Finally, it should be stressed to our own people that bold and 
imaging itive plans for economic aid are no longer matters of “giving 
money to the Hottentots,” but a matter of life and death. We all are 
more or less aware that any future all-out war will consign us to 
oblivion. However, a very new and frightening possibility, howev er, 
is arising—one never before present in all prior history—and that is 
that the mere preparation for warfare can, by releasing deadly nu- 
clear poisons into the earth’s atmosphere, acc omplish the same ulti- 
mate result—although it may take a little longer. 
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Plans for mutual disarmament, therefore, can no longer be 
shrugged off with a sad little smile by our supersophisticated policy- 
makers, or, in the alternative, by imposing rigid and unyielding con- 
ditions precedent as the price of our cooper ation. 

No one can corner the market on military power—it is a frantic 
race into bankruptcy. At best, military power does not cure the 
disease of warfare any more than atabrine cures malaria. They are 
both suppressives rather than cures. 

I submit that the real cure is to be found in cooperative programs 
designed to help people and nations achieve their goals of economic 
progress and fulfillment through peaceful and orderly means—a pro- 
gram in which they are not treated as charity w ards, or poor rela- 
tives, but as full and responsible participants in their own economic 
futures. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much, and I regret that we do 
not have time for a questioning period. 

Mr. Shihab. 

We are delighted to have you before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF AZIZ SHIHAB, FERGUSON, MO. 


Mr. Surman. My name is Aziz Shihab, and until 7 years ago I was 
from Palestine. In 1948 I became a refugee as a result of the creation 
of the State of Israel. At present Iam an American. 

What I am going to say is only to present my views as an Amer- 
ican who considers this a great occasion and not merely a routine 
hearing. It is very short. I hope sincerely that none of my state- 
ments will be considered as prejudiced tow ard anybody or any organ- 
ization, and I hope that I will be able to convey to you in my own 
words what I mean to say. 

I will deal mainly with the area of the Middle East or the Arab 
world with which I am very familiar. Before I came here I worked 
as a newspaper correspondent in most of the capitals of the Arab 
world, and until now | write to newspapers in Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon. This is my home at the present and I hope it will always 
be my home. 

To deal with other people successfully—and this country is trying 
to deal with the Arab world successfully—one has to know the people. 
Although the Cadillac has found its way into the deserts of Saudi 
Arabia, the Arab still swears by the life of his camel, so the Cadillac, 
even though it represents some of the ultimate financial reality to 
some people in this country, still does not mean very much to the 
Arab people. 

The second point is: The people, or as they are often referred to 
in this country, “the man on the street,” are undoubiedly today the 
deciding factor in the Arab world. The royal families and the old 
regimes “of feudalistic systems are dying away. The recent develop- 
ments in Jordan are a very clear ex: mple of this. So for this country 
to reach anywhere in the Arab world, I believe sincerely that they 
must stress their dealings with the people 1 rather than the royal fami- 
lies and the feudalistic systems. And it is no secret to any one of us 
that the communistic agents are using this to its best advantage. 
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The so-called nationalism in the Arab world today, and the people 
who are referred to often as the fanatics of the Arab world, is noth- 
ing, I believe, but a misguided strong will for freedom. This coun- 
try, we all know, supports freedom. ‘To win the people of the Arab 
world, I believe we must not disagree with them and attack them 
for what they consider a matter of life or death to them, but one 
must support their views and guide them to the best of his 
knowledge. 

Almost 7 years in this country have convinced me beyond any 
shadow of doubt that the American press has carried only one side 
of the picture in the conflict. between the Arabs and the Jews in the 
Holy Land. Through journalism, I believe we must carry the facts 
and must carry the truth and the whole truth to the people if the 
aim is to guide the people. If we read the newspapers from 1948 until 
today, and if a pain is aiming to know more and more about the 
details of the Middle East ai he will get only more and more 
confused and more prejudiced toward the Arab aa 

I believe that the editors of the newspapers and press in this country 
must consider themselves Americans a any ‘thing else, and must 
carry the facts to the people regardless whether it will hurt their 
organizations. And I am sure we all know that bad words usually 
reach further than good ones; and a very small article, whether it is 
in St. Louis or in St. C ‘harles, it reaches the Arab world very fast. 
I believe that one vote in the United Nations is worth to this coun- 
try, and to the Arabs, millions of dollars. I would ask this, Wouldn’t 
the American taxpayer be very happy to save a few of his dollars 
and at the same time find himself, through the vote of his country 
in the United Nations, granting freedom to the Algerians and ridding 
them from the unhidden tortures of the so-called civilized France? 

For 9 years we have seen almost a million Arab refugees being 
driven slowly but surely to the most miserable situations of life. We 
have talked a great deal about them and we have read a great deal 
about them, but nothing, or very little, has been done for their case. 
I believe and I am convinced that solving this problem will solve the 
major part of our problems in the Middle East, and if we have to begin 
somewhere, I believe that compensation by Israel and the U Tnited 
States to the Arabs who have lost their homes will be a very fine place 
to begin. 

[t is elementary thinking that the United States cannot and will 
not gain its influence in the Arab world while it is at the same time 
treating the State of Israel as its favorite child, who should not even 
get measles, and I will not comment on this. 

The Arab world needs desperately to know America, in fact, we 
all need desperately to know each other, if we are wishing for peace. 
The true American today is presented to the Arabs through a few 
films, diplomats, and tourists who talk to us about how many cars 
are produced every day or about the democracy that the Arabs know 
very little or nothing about. I be lieve that we should encourage very 
much the understanding or the carrying of the true message of Amer- 
ica to the Arab world. If we have to begin somewhere, T believe the 
exchange of personnel is one of the best methods. To those people, 
I think we must talk in terms that they understand. We mustn’t talk 
to them about our industry and about our surplus of food and about 
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how lucky we are to be living. We must tell them whether we are 
willing to support them to become free; we are not asking anything 
from them, and we must assure them that this aid is going to them, not 
to encourage imperialism and capitalism in the Middle East, but that 
this aid is designed especially as a help from Christian people to their 
brothers in the Arab world. 

I will be very glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We are delighted to have you and we are glad to 
have this particular reaction from one who, no doubt, understands 
the thinking of the people of the Arab world. Would you care to 
comment on what is the general attitude of the masses of the people 
of the Arab world toward the United States ? 

Mr. Surpass. Yes, sir. I believe before 1948 it was a very fortunate 
thing and a privilege for an Arab to have an American as his friend. 
America had gained its climax of popularity in the Arab world 
before 1948. Then we all know that Israel was created in 1948 and 
we all know that this country adopted the creation of Israel. I believe 
that since the beginning of the so-called State of Israel, the Arabs, 
if there is any word to express their views, hate the Americans tre- 
mendously, and I think they believe that this country is controlled 
solely by Zionists. 

Mr. CarnaHwan. You believe that our foreign aid program, I judge 
from what you said, should be people to pe ople? 

Mr. Suipas. Very much so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you think that such can be accomplished ? 

Mr. Sureas. I very much think so. A recent letter from a news- 
paper editor in Jerusalem, in the Arab part of Jerusalem, he wrote 
to me—I was, of course, encouraging him to publish any stories 
about the United States and its democracy and so on—he wrote me 
back that we hear of a great deal of help coming from the United 
States to our country. He says, I assure you that from my exper- 
ience with the people, very few people know that there is such aid 
and most of it goes to very wrong channels in the government fields. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. I believe you mentioned in the first part of your 
statement that the royal families were dying out, or using a phrase 
of that kind. What I want to ask is this: In recent years has there 
been greater progress in social and economic reforms in these countries 
so that the rank and file of the people are getting more of the good 
things that come by the way of the oil royalties, aid and so on? 

Mr. Suraz. Sir, I believe all of these things are very slow and I 
believe that a great deal of this has been mea riahed in the Arab 
world recently. As you probably know, most of the Arab countries 
have been under foreign rule for many, many years. If you will 
excuse me, I would say that even in the Holy Land itself, even though 
the British ruled there for 30 years, people still plow their grounds 
with the same methods used at the time of Christ. The British have 
not done anything to improve the country. I sincerely believe that 
even though it is very slow, a great social progress is being made 

recently. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel that it is coming along all the time. I have 
been in that part of the world on various occasions recently and I am 
glad to hear your comment along that line, because the general impres- 
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sion seems to be that perhaps the progress is not too great. But you 
feel that it is as great as can be expected under the circumstances, sir? 

Mr. Sutas. C ‘ompared to the progress in this country it is almost 
nothing, but compared to what they have had, I think it is tremendous. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. You suggested in answer to a question of the chair- 
man, that we deal with the people rather than the royalty. That 
sounds all right; but how can that be done? 

Mr. Suruas. ‘Sir, I am not very acquainted with the methods the 
Communist agents are using in the Arab world, but I know that this 
is the method | they are using and that is by dealing directly with the 
people, and I think the refugee c camps and the poor villi ages are a very 
fertile land for this. T here are many methods, of course, but what it 
is strictly, I can’t put my hand on it. I believe if we give a million 
dollars to King Hussein of Jordan that we should emphasize that this 
money must go to the people and the improvement of the people’s lives. 

Mr. Founrarn. What assurance do we have that the money or other 
help will get to the people? 

Mr. Suan. Just the fact if we tell them if you don’t, we will not 
send it to you. 

Mr. Founratn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sumas. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Armstrong; Mr. Owen T. Armstrong. 

Mr. J. H. Sutherland. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. SUTHERLAND, ATTORNEY, BELLEVIEW, MO. 


Mr. SurHernanp. I was advised by a member of the committee staff 
that I should provide the committee with six copies-of a written state- 
ment. I don’t care to take up the time of the committee, my little 12 
minutes here, reading the statement. 

Mr. Carnanan. The statement will be printed in the record and you 
may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Suruertanp. I would prefer to submit to the interrogation of 
the committee to what I might be able to contribute to this matter, and 
to give you a jumping-off pl: ace, I might just give my background and 
summary of this statement I have made, if 11 may. 

I am a native of Virginia; I have been here in Missouri since 1930. 
[I am a patent lawyer and a farmer. I live down in your district, 
Congressman Carnahan, and I have had an interest in international 
relations for quite a long time. Asa matter of fact, my interest in it 
developed when I was a kid in high school. It happened that I was 
assigned the negative of a debate that ran on the proposition that 
sort of resolved that the League of Nations is the salvation of man- 
kind. Yes, I was in high school at the time the League of Nations 
was before the country. And you know when I was assigned the 
negative of that thing, I didn’t know of any reason why the League 
of Nations wasn’t wonderful. I went home and asked my parents, 
and why there couldn’t be anything bad said about the League of 
Nations, mn was the idea of President Wilson. And I asked the 
neighbors, I asked every intelligent person in the community that I 
could think of what I might say against the idea of the League of 
Nations and got no help whatever. Subsequently I had to sit down 
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and think the thing out for myself, and although I lost the debate, I 
convinced myself and a good many other people that it was a mistake 
for the United States of America to surrender any portion of its 
sovereignty to anything that approached a world government and it 
was a mistake for us to meddle in the conflicts of other foreign coun- 
tries. So since that time I have followed the international ana 
with more than the interest of the ordinary citizen, I should sa 

Now to summarize briefly my paper, and I see members of 7 sub- 
committee are perusing it as I go along. I am against foreign aid. 
I am against it for several reasons. In the first place, as has already 
been said here, in my judgment, affections that can be bought are not 
worth having. 

In the second place, when we give foreign aid, whether it is called 
on our books as a loan or an outright gift, and unless history does 
an about-face, it makes no difference whether we call it a loan or an 
outright gift. When we give that aid to one nation, we incur the 
animosity of another for not getting it or at least not getting as much 
as he thought he should get, and when the time arrives that we must 
cut off the aid to the first or reduce it, we incur his animosity. 
Therefore, it seems to me that unless this thing is going to go on 
forever and unless we are going to be helping all the countries of the 
world, it was a mistake to ever start foreign aid. 

Now another point that hasn’t been mentioned here this morning 
is the fact that, if I am correctly informed, our Nation is now strug- 
gling under, well, under a national debt which is bigger than that of 
all the other countries of the world put together, and with us in that 
financial plight, it seems to me that it makes no sense for us to be giv- 
ing away our substance to other countries. And finally I might ex- 
press my agreement with the idea that if we could be assured that 
some sort of aid could be gotten to the people in foreign countries, 
as distinguished, as the last speaker so eloquently said, as distin- 
guished from the hierarchy, it might do us some good. Otherwise 
I submit it doesn’t. 

One other point is covered by my statement to you, and that is that 
the Congress should look into the operations of the United Nations. 
Is it worth the price we are paying in blood, in loss of sovereignty, 
in the economic cost, and in providing open passport for the com- 
mission of sabotage and espionage? I have been able to find no tan- 
gible evidence of any benefit to John Q. American from the United 
Nations. If we can get out of it without another war of secession 
that would be my position today. I heard somebody chuckle about 
the war of secession. I was amazed when they wrote the charter, 
why didn’t they provide for it in the charter of the United Nations. 
They didn't. 

I have made one suggestion further for the consideration of the 
committee in my statement to you. That is, that you give consider- 
ation to the ossibility of making this foreign aid, if foreign aid there 
must be, make it a two-way-street proposition. How do we do that? 
Well, we don’t do it through using the United Nations or any other 
third party organization in order to keep ourselves from getting credit 
for the aid. That would be the last thing that I would recommend. 
But I submit to you that if we were to put our house in order under our 
Constitution, there might be great benefit derived from making it 
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relatively easy for other nations, either in this hemisphere or across 
the seas, to come into our Union under our Constitution. In that way, 
they become a part of us. Now as I say, we would have to put our 
own house in order before we would make it very attractive for a lot 
of them to do so, but if we put our own house in order, we would 
thereby increase the comfort of living under our own Constitution. 

That is about the summary of my statement and I would be delighted 
to try to answer questions of the committeemen. 

Mr. Carnanan. If I understand you correctly, you feel that our 
foreign-aid program, up to now, has not brought us any desirable 
returns? 

Mr. SurHERLAND. i know of none. 

Mr. Carnanan. And you then would favor the complete elimin- 
ation of the mutual-security program as we now administer it? 

Mr. SurnHertanp. As we now know it, and unless some way could 
be arrived at so that the benefit of economic aid could be gotten to the 
grass roots in foreign countries or unless we could otherwise arrange 
it on a two-way- street basis where they not only shared the benefits 
of our way of life but also shared the responsibilities for it. 

Mr. CarnanHan. But you do then feel that it would be worth while 
to explore the possibility of a foreign-aid program that would bring 
benefits to the masses of humanity ? 

Mr. Surnertanp. Oh, yes: I feel that explor ation would be worth 
while, but I wouldn’t entrust it to the State Department. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. You are not against the idea then, you are against 
the way we have been doing it ? 

Mr. SurHer.anp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. I didn’t understand just what your implication was 
that we might bring other sections of the world into our system. 

Mr. Surnertanp. My implication is, Congressman, th: at if we put 
our own constitutional house in order and fix it so that other people can 
depend upon the Constitution continuing to mean what it is supposed 
to say, and perhaps amend it in a few other respects, make it more 
attractive to them, we should take them in as States, they would be- 
come part of us and we would guarantee to them our republican form 
of government, our Army and our Navy and our Air Force, which will 
protect them, and in that way we would build up our geographical 
defense against the recognized enemy of our system. 

Mr. Carnanan. I judge, then, that you feel that Hawaii and Alaska 
should be admitted to statehood ? 

Mr. Surnerianp. I feel so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Mrrrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do IT conclude, or can one conclude from your statement that you 
feel that again the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan were 
failures ¢ 

Mr. ScrHertanp. I do. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that we have delegated sovereignty in 
joining the United Nations? 

Mr. SurHERLAND. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Merrow. Even though we are not bound by any resolution that 

av be passed, we can w ithdraw and do whatever we wish at any time? 

Se ScTHeRLAND. Congressman, the United Nations Charter is a 
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treaty. Our Constitution says that treaties are the supreme law of 
the land over and above the Constitution. 

Mr. Merrow. But any resolution passed by the General Assembly is 
not a law, it is just a recommendation ? 

Mr. SurnHerzanp. I believe you will find that there have been sev- 
eral cases decided by the courts in this country where the United 
Nations Charter was yy l to be the prevailing law over the Constitu- 
tion. One case out in California involving an immigration matter 
not too long ago, where the matter of the United Nations Charter, if 
not perhaps a resolution of the United Nations, at any rate some form 
of agreement under the United Nations Organization was treated as 
a treaty and therefore paramount to the Constitution. 

Mr. Merrow. Bringing in both administrations, you think both 
administrations that have backed the United Nations are completely 
wrong‘ 

Mr. SurHertanp. I do. 

Mr. Merrow. When I was a United States delegate to the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, I was inte rested in how much it 
would cost the world to operate the system, including the U. N., and 
the specialized agencies and all the rest, the paiuiers agencies over 
a 10-year period. 

Mr. Suruertanp. I would be interested in learning that too, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. It cost a billion seven hundred million. 

Mr. Scurnertanp. Do you think it was worth it? 

Mr. Merrow. I think it was worth it. What I was going to say 
was that this is small, I think you will agree with me, in comparison 
with the amount of money we have spent on the military. 

Mr. Surpertanp. Relatively small. 

Mr. Merrow. But outside of the voluntary agencies, we paid only 
third of it, so the cost didn’t reach a billion as far as the United States 
is concerned. I just want to say this about the cost, since you men- 
tioned it in your ‘estimony—-here we have specialized agencies such 
as the World Health Organization that is try ing Lo fieht dlisease: and 
Food and Agriculture, trying to increase production around the world, 
on relatively small budgets. They are part of the U. N. system, and 
they operate in countries at the request of the countr ies. They cannot 
go in unless there is a request. Do you feel—and I want to get your 
fer ling col rectly that the spec inlized agvenc ies, World Health. K¢ 0d 
and Agriculture, and so forth, all of them are a complete failure? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND. Congressman, in my judgment our Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional authority to do those things that you 
mentioned even for the citizens of our own country, and being a devotee 
of the school of government that believes that the least government is 
the best, and believes that no government can be trusted out of sight, 
I submit to you that these matters of health and welfare are purely 
local matters, they are matters that in this country of ours should be 
exclusively the rights of the States; and in the foreign nations, if 
they were to join us as additional States, those matters should be 
exclusively theirs. It is very true that if they join the Union with us, 
they would get some direction, there would be free commercial inter- 
course with our States, there would be free opportunity for learning 
and free exchange of capital under a stabilized republican form of 
government, and by the same token, in my judgment, no superstate 
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such as the United Nations or the sometimes mentioned, what do 
they call it, World Federation, should have any jurisdiction ' over these 
matters of he: lth, welfare, and the other matters which you mentioned 
of a purely local nature. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think it is possible to get states to give up 
enough sovereignty to join us in the kind of picture you are painting ? 

Mr. SurHERLAND. If we put our house in order first ; yes. 

Mr. Mr rrow. It is an interesting idea, but I would think it would be 
very difficult to get them to give up that much sovereignty. There 
is just one more “question. Do you think it possible for the United 
States in the world as it is today, where nations are small and where 
international affairs affect our everyday life, to just pull out of all 
these international organizations, stand pat, and go it alone by our- 
self ? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND, I don’t advocate it going alone necessarily, sir. 
We must always have friends, we must gain our friends on the same 
basis that human beings gain friends, and we can’t do it by dollar 
diplomacy. We must find ways outside of that to keep friends. And 
my proposal w as to make it easy and attractive for them to become 
States of our Union. We are told our standard of living is the envy of 
the balance of the world. If that be so, there should be some oppor- 
tunity for attracting other members to our club, so to speak. 

Mr. CarnanAan. I regret that the time has expired and that we 
cannot visit with you longer. 

(Mr. Sutherland’s statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF L. H. SUTHERLAND, ATTORNEY, BELLEVIEW, Mo. 


International relations are nothing but human relations on a mass scale. 

The seeds from which genuine and enduring friendship grows are mutuality of 
respect, mutuality of interest, or mutuality of hardship. Affections that are for 
sale are not worth having. All of us can call to mind instances of what appeared 
to be sincere devotion to a rich uncle which turned suddenly into vicious antipathy 
when Uncle Got Rocks decided to say ‘‘No” for a change. 

That is no less true on the international level than at the individual level. 
We have been the rich uncle to a substantial part of the world for too long. We 
have learned by experience, or at least we should have learned, that the friend- 
ship we have tried to buy is a fickle and fugitive thing—good only for what 
could be gotten out of us, and for only so long as we are an easy touch. If, in 
the beginning, we had used the commonsense in our international dealings which 
we are accustomed to use in our individual and business dealings, we would 
have known better than to start foreign aid. 

Foreign aid does not make friends. It makes enemies. When we give a hand- 
out to one nation, we incur the animosity of another. And when we try to stop, 
or even curtail, the handout to the first, we make it mad. Whether we do it 
by what we recognize as outright gifts or by what, for the record, we call loans, 
the result is the same—unless history does an about face. The end is obvious— 
either we bankrupt ourselves by our attempts at international bribery, or we 
inake enemies of everyone. 

Our penchant for helping the underdog is driving us directly into the ambush 
that the Communists have planned for us. Lenin, I think it was, said that we 
could never be destroyed by force of arms, but that we would destroy ourselves 
if we could be induced to spend ourselves into penury. And we are doing just 
that. 

Take a look at our balance sheet. Here we are with a bigger national debt 
than all the rest of the world put together, bled white by confiscatory rates of 
taxation that paralyze individual incentive, penalize success, and make a myth 
of our “land of opportunity’—yet the administration continues to be allured by 
the international streetwalkers who take our money and use it to reduce their 
own taxation and to pay off their own national debts. 
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It has appeared to me that, in the field of foreign affairs, you gentlemen in 
Congress do not take full advantage of one of the most reliable sources of 
information available to you. You could get an earful from persona non grata 
around the State Department—people who quit in disgust or have been retired 
before their time—people that the controlling clique, aided and abetted by the 
press, seek to, and with notable success do, discredit in the eyes of those members 
of the public, including the Congress, who do not read between the lines. A 
substantial segment of the American people, not excluding numerous Members of 
Congress, have been too prone to let other people do their thinking for them. 
You have found it easier to swallow the predigested schemes spoon fed you by 
the elite in the State Department than to search out the true facts for your- 
selves, chew them over, and then use your own good sense to arrive at logical 
solutions. Of course, the Constitution does not give the House of Representatives 
much control over the solution of international problems, but at least until the 
Supreme Court changes it, the Constitution does give you a stranglehold on the 
stuff that feeds this monster that is eating us alive. 

You should make a study of the United Nations. Approach it with an open 
mind, not with a predilection to defend the honor of its proponents. Is it worth 
the price we have paid, and will continue to pay, in blood, in loss of sovereignty, 
in economic drainage, in providing a passport for espionage and sabotage within 
our borders? What tangible benefit has John Q. American derived from it? Can 
we get out of it without another war of secession? In my judgment, our entry 
into the United Nations represents the world’s champion triumph of mass 
psychology over individual indolence. We bought it, literally, as a pig in a 
poke. Almost everybody was for it before the charter was even written. And 
when the San Francisco convention finished its work, it was next to impossible 
for any ordinary citizen to get a copy of the document. No newspaper that I 
could find published its full text, yet nearly everybody, it seemed, was in favor of 
it without knowing what was in it. I finally got a copy. I read it, every word 
of it. I didn’t like it. I made some speeches about it, and opened the eyes of 
some people. Asa result, I have kept a keen eye on the operations of the United 
Nations, and suffice it to say that my disgust with its maneuvering has been 
tempered somewhat by the personal satisfaction of seeing my predictions come 
true. Some say we can’t get along without it, or without some sort of world 
government and parrot the cliché that, “We are now living in a different world.” 
But the world is the same as always, only moving at a faster pace, too fast to be 
controlled by any deliberative body representing the conflicting interests, ideals, 
customs, temperaments, and moral standards of such a heterogeneous family of 
nations, too fast to be controlled by anything short of absolute world dictator- 
ship. Andthat must not be. I do not advocate that we must go it alone in friend- 
lessness. 

We are told that our standard of living is the envy of the rest of the world. 
If true, the opportunity must exist for lasting association with other nations 
on a two-way street basis, where the other nations will share both the benefits 
and the responsibilities of living under our republican form of government. 
The obligation to share the responsibilities will weed out the fair weather friends. 
Consider the possibilities of taking other nations, both in this hemisphere and 
across the seas, into our union, but under our own Constitution. Let those so 
minded petition for admission as States, and let us be quick to receive all whose 
union with us would appear to be beneficial to our own survival. Let us also 
face up to the fact that few, if any, will petition until we have put our own house 
in order. We must first redeem the integrity of our Constitution that they be 
assured that it means, and will continue, until changed by the due process of 
amendment, to mean what it says: That the powers of our Federal Government 
are in fact, as well as in theory, limited by the Constitution; that the individual 
States have the right to control their internal affairs; and that the powers not 
expressly delegated to the Federal Government are reserved to the States or to 
the people. The Constitution may have to be amended in various respects to 
inake it attractive to any such new State, but such would make it more com- 
fortable for us to live under. This presupposes that, elsewhere in the world, 
there are potential customers whose mouths are watering for our way of life to 
the extent that, with their eyes open, they would assume their per capita share 
of our staggering national debt. If the supposition is not true, we should, for 
our own sake, and in the interest of our children and our children’s children, pro- 
ceed diligently to make it so. 
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Mr. Carnauan. It is a little after 12. I wonder if you would bear 
with us, maybe we will have 1 or 2 more of the witnesses scheduled for 
the morning. 

Do we have Mr. Owen T. Armstrong ¢ 

Do we have Mr. Schmedel ? 

We will hear you and then we will take time out for the noon recess. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. SCHMEDEL, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, PROP- 
ERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., RICHMOND 
HEIGHTS, MO. 


Mr. Scumepet. Mr. Chairman Carnahan and committee, I have 
listened here with much concern and much interest and I would like to 
say something that is a little bit off the record here. I believe that I 
represent the general feeling of the taxpayers of this country, par- 
ticularly property owner taxpayers. I am vice president of the Prop- 
erty Owners of America, Ine. 

Now, our chief concern is not with Israel, it is not with Arab coun- 
tries, it is not with Britain, it is not with France. Our chief concern 
is that of the American flag and what is best for America and how we 
can get out of these difficulties. We have heard discussion between 
Arab and Jew this morning (this is not on this sheet) but at one time 
I believed thoroughly in the State of Israel. I thought it was the only 
thing to do, but since that time a gentleman by the name of Kahry 
Mohammed Farid, who was a tenant of mine—a highly educated man 
who could speak 7 languages, had degrees from colleges all over the 
world, including adinaen University—convinced me thoroughly 
that a great wrong had been going on there, and that the development 
of the State of Israel was a great hardship to the Arab Nations. He 
at one time showed me a magazine—I am telling you this so as to 
give you the feeling of the Arab world and what : they think of you, 
United States of America—he showed me a magazine printed in 
Egyptian, and I tried to read it, which seemed to be almost impossible, 
and I started from the front, and he said, “Oh, no, Mr. Schmedel, 
that isn’t the way you read the Arab language, you start from the 
back.” So I couldn't read it. But I said, “Well, what I will do is read 
the pictures.” It had a cartoon in there showing Uncle Sam as a great 
big bloated capitalist, it had his mouth on the oil-lines of all Africa 
and Egypt and that all that America was interested in was oil. That 
is the feeling the Arabs have, this man thoroughly convinced me that 
there had been a great wrong, and we would have been better of if we 
hadn’t interfered with any such nations, that we must stick to our own 
Nation. 

I believe thoroughly in the Bricker amendment, the sovereignty 
of the United States, and have supported it to a great extent. 

It is my understanding that this hearing is to ascertain just what 
is the public understanding. In my opinion, people of the United 
States cannot go on indefinitely supporting a better standard for 
peoples throughout the world when you consider we are only about 
7 percent of the world’s population. Therefore, I make the following 
suggestions: 

(1) That Congress set up some plan for future aid that will about 
abolish foreign aid by gradual percentage reduction every year and 
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notify those nations receiving aid of just how much reduction each 
year ; 

(2) That all aid from the United States be published conspicuously 
by all the newspapers of that nation, of how much aid the United 
States is giv ing and that no country refusing to comply be supplied 
with any “aid. It must be accomplished by C ongress, but I believe 
if Congress doesn’t take the lead, then the President should not take 
the lead, because it would hurt the prestige of this country through 
its Ambassadors throughout the world. Therefore, I believe Congress 
must take that lead ; 

(3) That no aid be given any country encouraging Russian domina- 
tion, except if a very unusual emergency exists. 

(4) That aid of indefinite length of time encourages hate and a 
desire by the political leaders to constantly demand more aid and also 
a tendency to write our laws and change our traditions as they think 
it should be. I understand that in France, where bridges have been 
built with American capital, the French politician has gone to the 
public pr said, “See what I did for you,” when it was all the time 
Americ: 

ond: years ago I saw a newspaper cartoon that told the story pretty 
well. It pictured a very high rock and the chasm below was called 
communism. It showed Uncle Sam on the high rock holding back 
many countries from jumping over the brink into communism. The 
title of the cartoon was “Let °em go, Sam; they won’t jump.” I believe 
this is true; I believe there has been and is a greater chance of them 
jumping if Uncle Sam makes too great an effort to hold them back, 
and worse than that there is and has been a great danger of Uncle 
Sam being pulled in after them. There is plenty of mental commu- 
nism all over this country—this is dangerous. 

I believe we are by far i in much more danger from within than 
without: I am of the opinion that the FBI feels the same way. 

That isall Ihavetosay. I covered what I think should be covered. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We have two more witnesses who would like to 
be heard before we break up for lunch. That being the case, we ap- 
preciate your statement and we will try to handle these other two. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dot. Mr. Francis Doll. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS DOLL, JR., HONORARY CONSUL FOR 
HONDURAS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Dot. My name is Francis Doll, Jr. I was graduted from the 
Washington University School of Foreign Service. Iam president of 
the St. Louis Tr: ading Co., in which capacity I travel each year to 15 
to 30 countries. Iam alsoa trade adviser to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and an honorary consul for the Republic of 
Honduras. 

Mr. Chairman, we certainly can’t all be right in these deliberations. 
And quite naturally those least informed are most likely to be wrong. 
And there are certainly many who are much better informed than | 
on the rey In consideration of these limitations, therefore, it is 
a privilege for me to be able to give you my opinion with regard to 
our foreign aid program. 
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Generally, it is my feeling that our whole program is basically de- 
fensive. The broad general objectives of our program, while tem- 
porarily beneficial, are not conducive to the long-term interest of the 
United States of America. We do need to assist other countries to 
higher living standards. But I don’t think, in our own mind, we 
know exactly how best to assist them or how best we will personally 
benefit from such assistance. The European recovery program or 
Marshall plan, which started in 1948, was primarily designed for 
postwar reconstruction and recovery. It was a dynamic, aggressive 
policy which did a magnificent job. Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, the dominant theme of our program has been military as- 
sistance. President Eisenhower fae Congress for $4.86 billion in 
foreign aid for the current fiscal year 1956-57. Although Congress 
shaved the request to $3.76 billion, nearly $3 billion had been ear- 
marked for military aid. This was more than the total amount of all 
types of foreign aid elsewhere. The emphasis, therefore, still seems 
to be on military assistance, and the program is still referred to as 
foreign aid or aid to foreigners. And we are told, still, that it is 
primarily designed for our political preservation. 

| have no idea of what is needed for military assistance, offshore 
procurement, or direct forces support. I am no militarist and I have 
no conception which bases are most necessary to our defense or how 
much they will cost. But I am prone to question whether the present 
scale is entirely justified. In his message to Congress, President 
Kisenhower said that “Aggression through force appears to have 
been put aside at least temporarily, and the Communists are now 
making trade approaches to many nations in the free world.” This 
I have seen, for the Russians similarly sent a trade delegation to the 
International Industries Fair in Bogota, Colombia, at the time I par- 
ticipated on a similar mission in behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment. They saw what we had, packed their bags and left. Else- 
where, of course, they have stayed and given us serious competition. 
In soine localities, indeed, they have partic ipated without competi- 
tion. Another observation with regard to our program for military 
assistance is the recent decision of the British Government to curtail 
the production of conventional weapons in favor of atomic weapons. 
I have heard the opinion that this has changed the whole history of 
the world; for we can no longer assume that atomic warfare, like 
gas warfare, will not be employed. Great Britain will have no alter- 
native but to defend herself by atomic means. But I must confess 
again that I am unable to express an informed opinion on military 
requirements, although I do have several convictions with regard to 
our other phases of foreign aid. 

First of all, the term “aid” has definitely bred dissatisfaction 
abroad and built up a growing opposition to giveaways at home. I 
would cease to call it foreign aid or even aid to for eigners. I feel the 
term “mutual security” bears the inference that we expect their mili- 
tary or political assistance in return. Undeniably, the strength of the 
free world comprises 75 percent of the world’s population, and much 
of its strategic materials. But demanding such alinement by aid or 
military cooperation is unworkable. How would we have reacted in 
1939 if Great Britain had demanded that we take an active stand? 
How nearly, indeed, did we go against her in World War I? 
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We should not think of our aid program as a deterrent to Com- 
munist pressure. It should not mean to be. It should, instead, answer 
a basic long-range American economic need. It should realize that 
we need industrial countries to whom to sell. This is best illustrated 
by Switzerland who buys two-thirds as much as India which has over 
80 times as many people, because her industry gives her purchasing 
power to buy and ability to produce exports to pay. Our national 
income, therefore, can only be doubled by increasing our exports. And 
we must export in order to pay for our imports. 

Looking at world economies 20 years from now, as other nations 
become more industrialized their needs for raw material will increase. 
Our own supply will become even lower. And those countries from 
whom they are obtained will be coveted by others. We shall, therefore, 
face tough competition for our basic essential raw materials. The 
only solution is to assist these others in finding more, or we must our- 
selves take them at the expense of our allies. It is to our own self- 
interest, therefore, to develop a world market program. This term 
is my own. Its purpose is to increase industrialization and simulta- 
neously expand the production of all materials: all in harmony with 
our friends and neighbors. 

Cooperation cannot be forced or purchased. Our program should 
assist in the development of world markets in which to sell, as well 
as world markets in which to buy. This is what I mean by taking the 
economic initiative. 

In my previous statement that our present program was primarily 
defensive I feel that our present policies are formulated from one crisis 
to another. And any program which is predicated on military or 
diplomatic crises is doomed to fall short of long-range objectives. 
Foreign aid or a world market program must be put on a long-term 
basis, as the first step toward an effective economic policy. 

I do not mean to infer that I disapprove of the amount or the in- 
tentions of the : appropriations requested by the President. It may be 
far too low. Perhaps even too late. But at any rate, 20 years from 
now, toward which time our policy should certainly be projected, we 
shall have a mass of industrialized countries able to buy our products 
if we are able to sell them. And they must all compete against us for 
the raw materials which we ourselves must use. And to the extent 
that we are able to assist those countries in developing their industries 
and in finding raw materials, we may expect their economic coopera- 
tion with a view toward a substantial increase in our standard of 
living. 

Our standard of living cannot, in my opinion, be doubled or quad- 
rupled in 20 years without a substanti: al increase in our exports. Nor 
can it be increased without the ability to find the necessary raw mate 

rials which our increased production will require. 

Ideologically, I feel the at such an increased standard of living will 
be the best example the free world has with regard to democratic 
prince iples. If the statement quoted by President Eisenhower is cor- 
rect to the extent that the em] hi asis is on economic competition rathei 
than aggression, the evil is not communism or any other ideology 
at all. The evil is that which exists in our own country within our 
own democracy. If we correct this the Communist sails will have no 
wind. 
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Thank you very much for having allotted me this portion of your 
valuable time. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. Thank you, Mr. Doll, and we will forego question- 
ing, and if you will bear w ith us I will ask one more witness, and we 
will give him 5 minutes to present his statement. We will forego 
questioning again. 

Mr. Kniss, Mr. Glenn Kniss. We are sorry to have to hurry you. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN KNISS, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. Kniss. Chairman Carnahan and Congressmen and fellow citi- 
zens, | am from Springfiield, Ill. I am a combat veteran of World 
War II, had a period as a prisoner of war, served with the return 
occupation forces and the refugees. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about our tax moneys. 
There clearly has not been much offered in the way of alternatives 
other than as we have been using it in foreign aid. I would like to 
express the opinion that this committee should be highly commended 
for this expression of democracy in action. I believe in democracy ; 
I believe in the democratic principle. I would like to discuss for a 
minute the need for a U nied Nations police force. 

Our Government has announced its goal in the field of arms to be an 
“effective disarmament plan under adequate safeguards.” This is not 
only an admirable, but a highly essential goal. However, upon in- 
spection of the Government disarmament proposals to date, one must 
be in serious doubt as to whether the proposed safeguards are adequate 
enough to make the proposed disarmament effective. 

If the disarmament is to be really effective, it must be of the kind 
that is permanent, that does not allow for a return to the arms race 
at any time one of the participating nations should so choose. There 
is no safeguard proposed by the administration that would prevent 
such a possible turn of events. The only safeguard that the admin- 
istration offers is inspection which would insure that we all get an 
even start in any future arms race participating nations should decide 
to launch. 

Perhaps, in shaping disarmament proposals, we should return to 
the wisdom of President Eisenhower who stated at Columbia Uni- 
versity on March 24, 1950: 

All governments pay an equal lipservice to the common purpose of satisfying 
human hungers and promoting international understanding. Every one of 
them, if challenged, can point to laws and policies that are noble beyond criti- 
cism. Why, then, is not world peace automatically ours? Simply because the 
positive elements in the construction of peace can be nullified by any power- 
fully armed nation whose motives are suspect, unless all are committed to dis- 
armament and there is some means of enforcing peace among them. All the 
sanitary safeguards ever designed will not secure a community against disease 
if the residents of one block flout them; and the violators will not be persuaded 
to amend their ways until health officers, backed by the police and the laws, en- 
force the ordinances. In a disarmed world—should it be attained—there must 
be an effective United Nations, with a police power universally recognized and 
strong enough to earn universal respect. The individual nations can pool in it 
the power for policing the continents and the seas against international law- 
lessness, 

Our security in the local community does not rest in an inspection 
force that has only the authority to report to us that others are plan- 
ning assault and battery upon us. Our protection in the local com- 
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munity depends upon a police force that has the authority to take 
direct and immediate action to halt the violation of rules drawn up 
by the community to protect the well-being of its individual members. 
It would seem this same principle is equally valid on the level of the 
world community. 

An inspection system is essential to the working of any disarma- 
ment plan. The administration is to be commended for its efforts to 
work out an effective and dependable inspection system. But we 
should never for one moment rest in the belief that inspection is 
enough. An inspection system is in one sense a burglar alarm system. 
Burglar alarms are very necessary. However, I do not recall of any 
burglar having been caught by a burglar alarm. For effective pro- 
tection against theft, we must have a trained, professional police 
force ready at all times to respond to the call of the alarm and to be 
almost instantly at the place of trouble, at the time of the trouble. 

Obviously, the St. Louis police department could not very easily 
perform its task if the criminal element in our city were allowed to be 
heavily armed and well organized. Applying this analogy to the 
world level, it can readily be seen that the police force suggested in 
the quotation from Eisenhower’s speech cannot act to seize the factory 
where an arms violation is taking place, or to seize the individual 

responsible for that arms violation, unless the disarmament plan not 
only provides for a pooling of force in the U. N., but has also provided 
for a complete reduction of national armed units to the National Guard 
level. 

It is quite likely that the nations will not readily enter into a total 
disarmament agreement, trusting for their security in a U. N. police 
force that exists only as a part of the disarmament plan and not as 
an established, effective organization. 

Thus we have to be encouraged that a start has been made in the 
establishment of a U. N. police force. It is my belief that, if such 
a U. N. police force had been stationed on the 38th parallel in Korea 
in June 1950, we would not have had 3 years of Korean tragedy. 
I do not - a moment believe the North Koreans would have at- 
tacked a U. N. force that symbolized the strength and resources of 
most of the fae of the world. They thought they were simply 
attacking the South Koreans. 

If a U. N. force similar to the one now being created had been 
stationed on the tense Palestine borders for the past 9 years, we 
would shortly have been spared the buildup of tension whic h resulted 
in the brief and bitter Israeli-Arab war with the concomitant result 
of the British-French action in the Suez. 

In an effort to give the nations confidence in the U. N. that will 
make reliance on national arms less necessary, and thereby make 
world disarmament more likely, the U. N. police force should be 
developed as rapidly as possible into a permanent force to be stationed 
along borderlines where a serious international tension exists, such 
as that now developing between Syria and her neighbors, Turkey and 
Traq. 

To be fully dependable, the nations need to give the U. N. au- 
thority to directly recruit the members and the officers of the U. N. 
force. As long as the units of the U. N. force are directly under 
the control of respective national governments, the force is dependent 
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upon the whim of those governments. Even if the governments 
sending national units for ‘the use of the U. N. were w illing to al- 
ways let the U. N. make the decisions governing the use of their 
soldiers, we cannot long expect a handful of small nations to be 
willing’ to assume the economic burden of the manpower for the 
U. N. force. Thus the force should be directly recruited by the 
U. N., with the economic burden spread proportionately over the 
various nations through ks ey assessments. 

As the U. N. force develops in size and experience, the United 
States of America will be relieved of the onerous and dangerous task 
of trying to assume ourselves the burden of policing “the world 
against aggression, a task which sometimes has been misinterpreted 
by the very ones we were trying to help, and has sometimes alienated 
those who should be our friends. 

As the U. N. police force develops in size and experience, the na- 
tions will increasingly be ready to trust their security to this inter- 
national force in place of the national armed forces which can no 
longer give us assurance that an attack will not be made upon us, 
nor can “they prevent us from being terrified if that attack should be 
made. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Carnanuan. We thank you very much. And we regret we 
do not have time for the question period. 

So the committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m. in the jury assembly room, 
St. Louis County Court House, Clayton, Mo. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. S. M. Pronko. 

Mrs. Pronko, if you did not sit in this morning—we are allotting 12 
minutes to each witness. If you care to use the entire time in your 
presentation, that will be satisf ctory, or you may care to summarize 
your statement and give us some time for quest ioning. You may pro- 
ceed just as you wish. 

Mrs. Prono. Most of my time lately has been taken up with helping 
my husband get over a heart attack. I just finished typing this and 
I haven’t had time to proofread it. 

Mr. Carnanwan. With the number of witnesses still to be heard, 
hereafter we will call time as promptly as possible at the end of the 12 
minutes, 


STATEMENT OF MRS. S. M. PRONKO, CLAYTON, MO. 


I am Mrs. Stephen M. Pronko, housewife, and resident of St. Louis 
County. For the past 10 or 15 years I have been active in, or held 
membership in, United Church Women, the Metropolitan C hurch Fed- 
eration, the Foreign Policy Association—and its loca! affiliate, the 
St. Louis C ouncil on World A ftairs—the American Association for the 
United Nations, and the League of Women Voters. At present I am 
foreign policy chairman of the League of Women Voters of Brent- 
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wood. However, I speak here only for myself, as an individual citizen 
who is concerned about our foreign policy. 

I would like us to have a consistent, long-term foreign policy, con- 
sistently based on the Judeo-Christian principles upon which this 
Nation was founded, rather than the inconsistent series of policies we 
have had too much of in recent years made up of temporary, emer- 
gency solutions based upon current expediency 

In gener al, if “Our goal is to see the United States secure in a world 
of developing democ racies devoted to peace and prosperity”—from the 
Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, January 5, 
1956—we must certainly do all in our power to attain a system of freer 
world trade and, of equal importance, give all possible le: adership and 
aid in the securing of a greatly expanded, long-term economic develop- 
ment and technical assistance program for the economically under- 
developed areas of the world. None of this can be accomplished as 
long as the primary goal of foreign policy is the containment of com- 
munism and policy is ‘dictated by th 1e latest Soviet move, by fear, or by : 
too narrow interpret tation of the national interest. Policy must be 
based on a genuine concern for people and on the realization that in a 
shrunken world what affects the national interest of any people affects, 
sooner or later, our own national interest. I believe this is realism as 
well as idealism. 

Since the economic development and political independence of the 
economically underdeveloped areas and a stable world economy are 
essential both to world peace and our own security, in order to attain— 
or maintain—these conditions and to avoid further waste of precious 
time, I want to give my support to the following specific measures, or 
proposals: 

A greatly expanded economic development and technical assistance 
program to be undertaken on a long-term basis, at least a 10-year 
period, preferably thought of and planned for a generation. ‘This 
program to include both grants-in-aid and long-term low-interest 
loans, the use of public funds where necessary, and the encouragement 
of private enterprise. Aid to be granted on basis of need and ability 
of receiving country to absorb such aid, and without the necessity of 
assurance from these countries of political or military support. 

Complete separation of economic aid from military aid (including 
defense support), and except for absolutely necessary coordination, 
with much greater emphasis on economic aid. 

More of our economic aid to move through the U. N. TI would like 
to see the United States take the lead in the establishment of a United 
Nations development authority such as was proposed by Dr. James 
P. Warburg in an address April 13, 1957, in New York City. I would 
respectfully suggest that this committee take Mr. Warburg’s proposal 
under consideration. It seems to me that such a proposal would make 
possible a more effective and efficient use of our economic aid than the 
bilateral approach. 

Immediately join OTC, Organization of Trade Cooperation. 

Greater authority and flexibility in reduction of tariff rates than 
provided in the last extension of the Trade Agreements Act of 1956. 
Less use of the restrictive amendments to protect segments of industry. 
Where is the spirit of free competitive enterprise? Other means 
should be evolved to aid “hurt industries.” 
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The United States should take the lead in trying to find a world solu- 
tion for food and commodity surplus problems—these are closely tied 
in with problems of trade and aid. A start in this direction could cer- 

tainly be made by the adoption by Congress of Senate Resolution 86, 
of which Senator Hennings, of Missouri, is a cosponsor, suggesting the 
setting up of a world food and commodity reserve bank under the 
ULN. 

I would suggest that we start applying the findings of some of the 
experts appointed to study these and related problems. It would 
seem that enough study has been made to at least point the direction 
in which we should move. 

I believe that a nation that can invent and produce machines to do 

the brainwork of man more rapidly and more efficiently than man can 
do it; can build planes that fly faster than sound travels; can send 
pictures and sound across great spaces to carry ideas in seconds—this 
nation can find solutions for the pressing problems of social, human, 
and international relations that plague our world today. In the words 
of Abraham Lincoln: 
The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, SO we must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall Save our country. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Thank you for this very well-thought-out and con- 
structive statement. I judge that you are committed to the idea of a 
long-range, carefully worked out aid program / 

Mrs. Prono. Yes, very definitely. I think it is the only way. 

Mr. Carnanan. And I notice you mentioned that the projects should 
be based not only on need but on the ability of the country to profitably 
receive the aid? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Yes; which takes careful study in cooperation with 
experts within a given country, not just something that we think 
might be good, suggest or even force upon the country, as I think 
might have been done in the past. 

Mr. Carnanan. You think, then, that the aid should be directed to 
the mutual good of all, not directed to what we think is going to be 
just good for us? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Or just good for the receiving country. That is why 
I think the most effective job can be done through a mutual agency, 
through the United Nations, either one of the committees within the 
U. N., the technical-assistance program and the related agencies of 
the U. N., or through some such thing as this proposal I mentioned of 
Mr. Warburg’s, a development authority, which is a little different 
from anything within the U. N. framework at the moment. 

Mr. Carnanan. You would want the development authority as a 
part of the U. N.? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Yes; definitely under the U.N. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that all of our efforts should be directed 
through the U. N? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Well, there might, conceivably, be occasions and cases 

where a bilateral arrangement would be just as effective. We have 
long had bilateral arrangements with countries in South America, and 
there have been instances in which the Philippine Islands has re- 
quested bilateral arrangements, but, by and large, I think that aid as 
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given and administered through the U. N. agencies is free of much 
of the suspicion of imperi ialism that we find among some of the less 
economically developed nations of the world. 

Mr. Carnauan. Would you care to comment, briefly, on your assess- 
ment of the value of our foreign aid program as it has been admin- 
istered in the last few years? 

Mrs. Pronxo. I think the value has been very great. If we had it 
to do over again, I certainly would not withdraw any of the programs 
that we have had. I think the great need is to increase and expand. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Then you think it has been of value and it is a 
bargain that you would take if we were back at the beginning and 
just starting ¢ 

Mrs. Pronxo. Yes; I certainly would. I would like to get back 
more to the point 4 concept, stressing the idea of helping these nations 
help themselves, as well as fulfilling the need for the economic develop- 
ment, that is, the technical-assistance part of it, training leadership 
in these countries. I think it has been a very worthwhile program. 

Mr. CarnawAn. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. You put a great deal into your statement and made 
your position very clear on many of the issues involved. In refer- 
ence to the long-term foreign policy of economic assistance, the pres- 
ent forecast for the budget next year is $1.9 billion for defense sup- 
port and economic aid. If you continue this policy over the years, 
one Congress, of course, can’t bind others, but, in setting forth this 
long-range policy, have vou any suggestion as to what extent you 
would expend funds, 2 billion a year, or 3 billion, or—— 

Mrs. Pronxo. It seems to me some of these experts have said that 
for 2 or 3 billion more, I am not sure, it must be 2 or 3 billion more than 
we have been expending, we could take care of all of the needs which 
these nations of the economically underdeveloped areas could absorb 
financially, and this is certainly a small expense compared to what we 
spend for missile developments and compared to what we will spend 
if we fail, I believe, to carry out this expanded technical assistance and 
development program and have more and more of these uprisings and 
revolutions, perhaps leading to a world war. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel very strongly, I would take it from this 
statement, that all economic aid should be separated from military 
aid ? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Yes; definitely and especially. 

Mr. Merrow. Why? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Well, I think it is very misleading when, in budget 
discussion, foreign aid is all lumped together, and many people don’t 
realize that only a very small percentage of this goes for purely 
economic aid. Of the present amounts being spent, 84 percent is for 
military, only 16 percent for purely economic purposes. And even 
the defense support, while some of that accomplishes economic pur- 
poses and fulfills basic economic-development needs, it still should be 
clearly labeled as being done because of military motivation. I think 
our motivation for this total program needs to be straightened out. 

Mr. Merrow. You made this statement, that it can’t be accomplished 
as long as the primary goal of foreign policy is the containment of 
communism. Tue wouldn't minimize, would you, the necessity of 


being fully and adequately prepared ? 
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Mrs. Pronxo. No, I wouldn’t. And neither would I minimize the 
danger of the expansion of communism. But I don’t think that all 
of our foreign policy can be dictated by the fear of what the Soviet 
Union is going todo next. I think years ago we should have embarked 
on an extensive technical-assistance and economic-development pro- 
gram for that part of the world that needs it. Senator Brien Me- 
Mahon before his death made such a proposal, but we didn’t put too 
much emphasis on it. We started our point 4 program, but the real 
emphasis came after the Soviet Union started its economic penetration 
into the Middle East and some of these underdeveloped areas, and 
then we stepped up our program to meet them. I covet for this 
country the initiative. Let the Soviet Union make its policy to meet 
ours. 

Mr. Merrow. But is is necessary for us to be so fully prepared that 
the Soviet Union cannot take over the countries we are attempting 
to help through our technical aid, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Pronxo. Yes; I suppose so—I don’t think that we can stop 
all military preparation, but I would like to see the emphasis from 
now on put on the economic aid rather than the military aid, and I 
would like to see our policy based on principle, as I said. 

Mr. CakNAHAN. I am sorry; the time has expired. 

We thank you so much. 


Mr. Fischer; Mr. F. Warner Fischer. 


STATEMENT OF F. WARNER FISCHER, CLAYTON, MO. (SECRETARY 
OF DEMOCRACY UNLIMITED) 


Mr. Fiscurer. My name is F. Warner Fischer. I reside at 7532 
Parkdale Avenue, in Clayton, Mo. I am secretary and have served 
for almost 5 years as director of publications of Democracy Unlimited, 
a national organization of which Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, minister of 
Central Methodist Church, in Detroit, and Mrs. Rosa P: age Welch, 
of Chicago, are honorary cochairmen. I have been active in several 
other organizations concerned with world affairs, and am a member 
of the commission on international justice and good will of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation of Greater St. Louis. 

1 am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. I am even more grateful that I live in a country where it is 
normal for those who perform the functions of government in its 
various branches to give heed to public opinion, by whatever means 
such opinion is asc ertained. 

The views I shall express are my own, and do not. purport. to be an 
official expression of the policy of any organization to which I belong. 
However, I have been so closely identified during the past 5 years 
with the organization known as Democracy 1 Tnlimited, whose policies 
I have helped to formulate, that it is scarcely possible for me to ex- 
press my personal opinions on such a subject as our Nation’s foreign 
policy without basing my position in part on the principles to which 
Democracy U nlimited is dedicated, which I wholeheartedly accept. 
I should therefore like, if I may, to offer a brief statement of what 
Democracy Unlimited stands for, to help the members of this, sub- 
committee understand the background of my thinking. 
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Democracy Unlimited is an organization whose membership is 
drawn from all sections of the United States and from nearly all 
walks of life, and whose overall purpose is to help strengthen, im- 
prove, and extend democracy in every area of life. When we speak 
of “democracy” we use the term in the traditional American sense of 
“sovernment of the people, by the people, and for the people,” under 
God. But “democracy” for us is more than just a form of govern- 
ment. It is—to quote from the organization’s official Statement of 


Principles— 

primarily an attitude of respect for personality—for the rights of all people 
everywhere—a willingness to put oneself in the other person’s place and show 
him the same consideration one would ask for oneself. In short, it is the 
Golden Rule in action. 

Having this concept of democracy, we are naturally opposed to 
communism and to all other forms of totalitarianism, and to such 
things as racial discrimination, infringements of civil liberities, and 
whatever else limits or conflicts with democracy. We believe that, 
to be consistent, we must combat these evils only by democratic 
means. Our ideal is democracy everywhere in the world, though we 
realize that we can have only a very small and indirect influence on 
the development of democracy outside of our own country. 

“Helping to raise the world’s living standards” is one way, in- 
cluded in the official program of Democracy Unlimited, by which we 
believe we can encourage progress toward a more democratic world. 
In the literature of our organization, which it has been my responsi- 
bility as director of publications to edit, the value of the work of such 
organizations as CARE, the Meals for Millions Foundation, and 
World Neighbors, has been recognized and commended; but at the 
same time the position has been taken that the needs of the world are 
so great that responsibility for raising world living standards cannot 
be left entirely to these and other private organizations. Strong sup- 
port has been expressed in our literature for the principle of Govern- 
ment economic and technical assistance to the people of underde- 
veloped areas of the world, on such a scale that it might appropriately 
be called a point 4 plus program. 

Speaking for myself now, I would say that a program of foreign 
economic and technical aid, if soundly conceived and properly ad- 
ministered, can make a most important contribution to world peace as 
well as +o the strengthening of democracy and democratic tendencies 
throughout the world. I make no claim to be an expert in this field. 
I have no special competence to pass judgment upon the detailed ad- 
ministration of any foreign-aid program. But I can suggest some 
general principles and policies which, in my opinion, should govern 
the planning and implementation of our foreign-aid program in order 
that it shall not only bring the world nearer to the realization of the 
ideal which we call Democracy Unlimited, but shall also in a very 
practical sense serve the best interests of our own Nation and people. 

_ (1) My first point has to do with the guiding purpose or motiva- 
tion which I believe should underlie our whole foreign-aid program. 
Since much of the appeal of Communist propaganda lies in its prom- 
ise to emancipate from poverty the millions in Asia, Africa, and other 
parts of the world whose living standards are unbearably low, I be- 
lieve that the expansion of communism may be effectively limited by 
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means of economic and technical assistance which helps raise these 
living standards without exacting communism’s price, the loss of 
politic: al freedom. I believe a good program of economic and techni- 
cal aid may be approved as an essentially democratic means of oppos- 
ing communism. But I am convinced that it is a grave mistake to 
make the stopping of the spread of communism the primary reason 
or justification for our economic and technical assistance programs. 
I believe the efficacy of such programs, even for this very purpose of 
checking the spread of communism, is largely or entirely lost when 
such aid is used, or appears to the 1 recipient to be used, solely or pri- 
marily as a weapon in the cold war. 

Rather, it seems to me, our primary motive for extending economic 
aid should be simply our own allegiance to the principles of democ- 
racy; that is to say, our concern for people as people. Democracy, 
as defined in the passage I have quoted from the statement of prin- 
ciples of Democracy U limited, implies sharing and mutual aid. I 
should like to see the United States, as a nation professing devotion 
to democracy, extend its aid simply because there are human beings 
in other lands with hunger and other needs to be met, and because 
we have the material resources and the technical knowledge to help 
them meet those needs. 

To some this may sound impossibly idealistic; but I believe that, 
paradoxically, it is only by this kind of altruism that we can serve 
our own best interests. For, if we want to convince the people of 
underdeveloped countries who are tempted by communism that de- 
mocracy is to be preferred, it is not sufficient for us merely to point 
to our own high standard of living, which those peoples by their own 
unaided efforts could not hope to approach for many generations; we 
must show that democracy is not only good for the Americ: an business- 
man and the American worker, but that it is good for the Japanese 
fisherman and the man behind the plow in India, because democracy 
in essence means concern for all people. 

(2) Our foreign aid, in my opinion, should be given neither in a 

spirit of condescending charity nor in such a manner as to suggest 
that we are trying to buy the friendship of those who receive our aid. 
Our Secretary of State has recently called attention to the fact that 
within the past decade some 19 new nations have come into being 
outside the Communist orbit, and other nations have advanced from 
incomplete to complete sovereignty. The pride and sensitivity of 
emergent nationalism in the newly independent nations of Asia and 
Africa will certainly make them unwilling to accept aid which has 
the earmarks of a humiliating “handout” or of a bid for them to 
barter away their independence of action. If they feel constrained 
by necessity to accept such aid at all, the effect will be only resentment 
instead of the desired goodwill. 

I would like, if I may, to refer to some observations of Mrs. Rosa 
Page Welch, one of the honorary cochairmen of Democracy Unlim- 
ited, on a world concert tour she made recently, which included visits 
to Japan, India, the Philippines, and the countries of Southeast. Asia. 
In every country of Asia she visited, Mrs. Welch found this to be true: 
Even the most poverty-stricken Asian wants more than anything else 
an opportunity to learn to help himself. Asians are suspicious of cold, 
impersonal “handouts.” They ask: “Why is the United States doing 
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this? Because she really loves us, or only because in a few years she 
might need us as allies?” But all around the world, Mrs. Welch 
found, people are extremely appreciative of what is done for them 
with love, and with genuine effort to understand them. 

_ I believe economic and technical assistance can and should be given 
in a spirit of cooperation, not condescension, with the emphasis, except 
for emergency relief, on helping people to help themselves, maintain- 
ing the dignity and independence of the receiving nations and giving 
only such aid as is really needed and wanted. I cannot give detailed 
instructions as to how those charged with the implementation of our 
foreign aid programs can administer them so that there is no affront 
to the dignity and self-respect of the nations and peoples benefited ; 
but if any guidance is needed, I suggest a study of the methods of such 
organizations as the American Friends Service Committee, CARE, 
the Meals for Millions Foundation, and World Neighbors. 

(3) I believe it is implied in what I have said about the motivation 
of our foreign aid that such aid should be granted on the basis of 
human need rather than of political considerations, and administered, 
insofar as at all possible, in such a way as actually to help raise the 
living standards of the people of the receiving nations, and particu- 
larly those existing on the lowest economic level. If political factors 
are to be taken into account at all, our policy should be to deploy our 
aid in such ways as will tend to strengthen democracy throughout the 
world, help prepare subject peoples for the responsibilities of self- 
government, and make it easier for colonial powers to grant freedom 
to the peoples under their rule. 

A corollary of the proposition that our aid should actually help 
raise living standards is that the emphasis should be on economic and 
technical assistance as contrasted with military aid. I regard as most 
regrettable the fact that, in the actual history of our mutual assistance 
programs, the contrary emphasis has more and more prevailed. 

I believe, also, that we should resist every temptation to use the 
withholding of foreign aid as a means of expressing disapproval of 
particular actions by nations like India, which in the pursuit of an 
independent foreign policy sometimes take positions with which we 
disagree. 

(4) My fourth suggestion—and I believe a very important one—is 
that our foreign aid should be channeled increasingly through the 
United Nations and its agencies. Aid which comes in the course of a 
continuous collective effort on the part of the nations of the world to 
solve the most pressing economic problems of every area will be less 
likely to be viewed by the receiving nations as carrying any stigma 
of charity or as motivated by ulterior political purposes. By chan- 
neling our aid through the United Nations we will also, in my opinion, 
serve the cause of world peace by strengthening the prestige and au- 
thority of the U. N., the symbol and instrument of international coop- 
eration as opposed to international conflict. 

I should like to conclude by speaking briefly on the question: Can 
we afford to continue our foreign aid program? I am not an econ- 
omist, but I am convinced that we can far better afford to continue 
it, and even expand it into a point-4-plus program, than we can afford 
to discontinue or drastically curtail it. Even in purely economic 
terms—to say nothing of the infinitely more important cost in human 
lives and suffering—lI believe it is obviously cheaper to check the ex- 
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pansion of communism by spending billions on foreign aid than to be 
faced with a new occasion for opposing communism by the means 
used in Korea. As I see it, we have no right to expect peace to be 
purchased at bargain rates; "put peace at almost any price in dollars 
and cents would be a bargain when compared with the cost—the total 
destruction—of an atomic war. 

It is not possible to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that even the 
most intelligently administered program of foreign aid will certainly 
succeed in checking the expansion of communism or that it will surely 
help prevent war. But I for one will put my faith in the kind of 
foreign aid program I have endeavored to describe—one conceived 
not as charity or as an attempt to purchase favors or as a weapon in the 
cold war, but as a means of sharing in a cooperative effort to deal with 
the world’s most acute economic problems and to raise world living 
standards. I support such a program, first, because I believe it is the 
right, the Christian, the democratic thing to do; and, second, because 
I believe that, along with a greatly intensified effort to secure universal 
controlled disarmament, and a strengthening of the United Nations 
as an instrument for peace, it offers the best hope of peace and secur- 
ity—with justice in an era when another major war would mean 
collective suicide. 

Mr. Carnanan. We thank you, Mr. Fischer, and we regret that 
there is no time for questioning. Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Carlson, Mrs. Harry Carlson. 

Mrs. C arlson, we have been allotting approximately 12 minutes, and 
you can use the time for your statement or proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRY G. CARLSON, EXECUTIVE BOARD OF 
THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH FEDERATION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I am authorized to speak for the executive board of the Metropoli- 
tan Church Federation. This board has 150 members who are min- 
isters and lay leaders of 600 Protestant churches in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County. I also speak for the executive board of the United 
Churchwomen. 

As church people these groups believe the Biblical statement, “God 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Translated into modern terms this seems to mean that there is one 
human race living together on one planet with the great job of learn- 
ing how to live together on that one planet. The planet, as everyone 
knows, has been shrinking steadily in size, so that now for the first time 
in history we are being forced to recognize that what affects the people 
of one nation sooner or later affects the people of other nations. In 
other words, we have all become neighbors. 

But neighbors who are poverty-stricken and hungry and illiterate 
cannot be good neighbors, for they can neither consume nor produce 

catnals to contribute very much to the common welfare. If, on top 
of being poor consumers and poor producers, they come to feel hatred 
and resentment toward their better situated neighbors, they become a 
positive danger to the whole. 

Several times within the past few weeks the late afternoon NBC 
news telecast has shown film clips of street demonstrations in Cairo, 
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Amman, and other cities in what are known as the underdeveloped 
countries. I have watched several of these and I am frightened every 
time I look at them. These are not pretty pictures. The hatred on 
the thin faces of the mobs demonstrating against the West is frighten- 
ing. Even if, as we believe, the mobs have been organized by Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers, the danger is still real and immense. 

We are taxpayers and we can understand the desire of other Amer- 
ican taxpayers and their representatives in Congress to cut the budget. 
What disturbs us is the possibility that the budget for foreign aid, 
particularly nonmilitary aid, may suffer reduction. After all, an 
agricultur al project in India or a technical improvement in the tin 
mines of Burma or Indonesia has no pressure group to appear at 
congressional hearings and no votes back in the states or districts. 

Last year all but 16 percent of the total foreign aid bill went for 
military aid and defense support. We understand that most of this 
military aid was in the form of grants, that is, outright gifts of 
money, credit, supplies, or equipment. Economic aid, on the other 
hand, we understand, is usually in the form of loans or trade agree- 
ments, so that the United States gets something back on its invest- 
ment. 

But even if this were not so, we would still think it _— short- 
sighted to cut down on economic aid. For it is here, in the building 
of roads and dams and irr igation systems, in the improvement of pro- 
duction techniques, in disposing of our own agricultural surpluses 
in ways that benefit the underdeveloped countries and at the same time 
free our own farmers from part of the surpluses that have been over- 
hanging the market, in such ways as these we believe the real founda- 
tions for a just and durable peace are being laid. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mrs. Carlson. 

Do you feel that our foreign aid program, even with its mistakes 
as it has been administered, has accomplished good for us and for 
the peoples of the world? 

Mrs. Cartson. Well, of course, I haven’t been in Asia or Afric: 
or in the Middle East but from everything I can read and from the 
remarks of people who have been there whom I have talked with, 
I should certainly think that was so. There have been mistakes, of 
course; there would be. 

Mr. Carnanan. And we would guess that there will be other 
mistakes ¢ 

Mrs. Carison. Since administrators and planners are human, there 
will be other mistakes. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. No question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Carlson, what, in your opinion, is the Protes- 
tant Church in America doing to bring peace to the world by its rela- 
tionship through the church with the “peoples of other nations in the 
wor sn [ have in mind, particularly, foreign missions. 

Mrs. Cartson. Well, there is that, of course. <All the churches have 
thei ee programs. And the churches—those which I know 
from my own membership in one denomination and from my work 
with the United Churchwomen—have had some connection with 
World Neighbors, and they have cooperated with CARE. There are 
frequent interdenominational conferences. 
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I know the Methodist Church called a world conference in India 
last fall where Methodists came from throughout the world. After 
the conference the delegates went to many countries in Asia trying 
to build international friendship and understanding. As far as the 
parishes are concerned, all the parishes I know anything about have 
some forms of study programs in which they are trying to understand 
this, because the Protestant churches—r eally, just people generally— 
are really in earnest about this business of peace. 

Mr. Fountain. Don’t you think, whether through the Protestant 
church or churches or other beliefs, that therein lies a great oppor- 
tunity for America to contribute substantially toward the building 
of permanent and lasting peace in the world ? 

Mrs. Caruson. I certainly do. I think we have a great many com- 
munities who have a real opportunity; right at hand in our com- 
munity, for instance, we have two universities which have a great 
many for elgn students. The Protestant churches, along with many 
other groups, have been trying to get acquainted with these students 
and to show these students the right side of American life and to 
make sure that they understand us. That is certainly a service. We 
are in earnest about this. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Owen T. Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstrong, if you do not have it in your prepared statement, 
would you give us a brief background summary ¢ 


STATEMENT OF OWEN T. ARMSTRONG, ATTORNEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Armstrrone. Mr. Congressman, I have just handed in the pre- 
yared statement. I am a practicing attorney in St. Louis. I have 
em practicing here for about 5 years. Apart from that, my back- 
ground is that I received my law degree at the University of Wis- 
consin, in 1949, and thereafter studied international law at the Har- 
yard Law School, and received a master of laws degree there. I 
think that, perhaps, is the connection you are looking for. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Armstrone. My statement is not confined to foreign aid; is that 
permitted ? 

Mr. Carnanan. That will be permitted. If you were not here 
before, we are allotting approximately 12 minutes per witness, and 
if you care to use the entire 12 minutes in your presentation that will 
be satisfactory. If you want to use part of the time and submit 
yourself to questioning, you may do it that way. Proceed as you 
wish. 

Mr. Armstrone: I might also say that after I had this statement 
typed, [ wrote out another page in longhand; is it permitted to read 
that in? 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes, if you have the time. 

Mr. ArmstronG. This statement consists of three parts, one of which 
is devoted to international organization, the second to foreign aid, and 
the third to alliances and disarmament. 

I might say at the outset that some of the ideas advanced in this 
statement will perhaps be considered novel. When one considers 
the startling nature and the rapidity of events of the past several years, 
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however, one must realize the necessity for developing new ideas and 
institutions to keep pace with these events. 

First, with respect to international organizations, I believe the 
United States should sponsor an amendment to the United Nations 
Charter giving the General Assembly power to enforce its decisions 
in matters thre atening world peace and security. The machinery of 
enforcement could take the form of standing forces maintained by the 
U. N. or an arrangement whereby the U. N. could call upon member 
states for the required forces. Member states need not be required to 
adhere to the seaneneions in order to retain their status as members 
of the United Nations. The advantages of such an arrangement, 
I should say the principal advantage, would be to enable those states 
interested in accomplishing peace with justice to employ their forces 
under the auspices of a world authority. 

Now, moving to the second subject of foreign aid. 

The concept t of foreign aid has heretofore been limited to milit: ary 
aid and economic aid together with some technical assistance. The 
purpose of our foreign aid, as I understand it, is to place other nations 
in a position to lend support to our policy, especially in the arena of 
the cold war. What we have overlooked, however, is that in many 
instances a greater measure of support for our policy could be obtained 
if we were to extend foreign aid of another kind which, unlike military 
and economic aid, would cost us nothing. The type of aid I am refer- 
ring to is politic: i support for the legitim: ite aspirations of the small 
and relatively underdeveloped nations whch comprise a large portion 
of the world’s population. 

Very often military aid is not desired by these small nations because 
they do not wish to become embroiled in military conflict. At the 
same time, we tend to overemphasize the importance of economic and 
financial support to these nations. ‘The countries I am referring to are 
typically in the throes of a struggle to establish their national identity 
and their independence. Their leaders for the most part are idealists 
to whom ideas are more important than food and money. 

It ought to be recognized that in the long run the best assurance of 
the triumph of freedom and justice over tyranny will be had if the 
United States can win the allegiance and moral support of the vast 
segment of the world’s peoples in this category of emerging and under- 
developed nations to whom much of our foreign aid is directed. We 
can win their allegiance and moral support by recognizing and sup- 
porting in turn their legitimate aspirations to be free and self-sufficient. 

To apply this concept of political foreign aid to particular regions, 
the first to come to mind is the Middle East. We are now committed 
to the Eisenhower doctrine, but that doctrine in operation will have a 
greater chance of success in forestalling the inroads of communism in 
the Middle East if our leaders will deemphi isize the military and even 
the economic aspect of the doctrine in favor of lending support and 
encouragement to a regional grouping of the states concerned. Of 
course, it would be best from our standpoint if all of the states in this 
area were part of a strong military alliance designed to defend against 
communism, but we have to accept the facts as they y are, and the facts, 
as best they can be gleaned from the conflicting and confusing reports 
that we receive, are that a significant number of people in the Middle 
East are more concerned about a return to what they regard as colonial 
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domination by the West than they are about communistic infiltration 
from the East. This being true, it is not feasible to unite these people 
against communism. 

The available alternatives are to pursue the present policy, which in 
effect divides these peoples and sets them one against the other, or, on 
the other hand, to accept a neutrality in which they can be united and 
therefore stronger in the face of attack from any quarter. The United 
States, consistently with the purpose of the Eisenhower doctrine, could 
guarantee that neutrality and thus just as effectively protect the area 
against communism without the disadvantage of promoting local con- 
flicts such as that now in progress in Jordan, conflicts which are a grave 
threat to world peace in an atomic age. 

As an example of the kind of political foreign aid for small na- 
tions I am talking about, consider our decision to oppose the invasion 
at Suez. Itis not an ex: iggeration to say that that decision was worth 
more to us in terms of winning the confidence of the Middle East than 
$10 billion in foreign economic aid. It does not apply to our estab- 
lished allies, such as Britain and France. In fact, it may run contrary 
to the present interests of Britain and France and other colonial pow- 
ers of the rest. My suggestion for foreign aid to Britain and France 
also runs along politic: al Tines, by encouraging a united Europe of these 
countries rather than doling’ out dollars to them. At the same time, 
if a united Europe, or even a customs union of European states, is 
achieved, it should no longer be necessary for these powers to depend 
upon their colonial resources, and once they are independent of colonial 
resources there will be no conflict between United States support for 
the small nations of Asia and Africa and our traditional alinement 
with Britain and France. 

The third subject is alliances and disarmament. In the past 10 
years the United States has succeeded in building a network of mili- 
tary alliances whic h appear to form a. solid barrier of protection 
against communistic aggression. Two developments of recent years, 
hovever, tend to cast doubt on the v validity of the assumptions which 
form the basis of this system of alliances. One development has 
been the perfection or near-perfection of weapons which can accom- 
plish total destruction and which can be utilized at intercontinental 
range. The prevalent thinking has been to regard the NATO alliance 
as vital to our interests, because from a defensive standpoint it sup- 
posedly permits us to have forces in the field at the points of likely 
attack in the event of war, and on the other hand, from the standpoint 
of counteroffensive, it has been thought that the maintenance of the 
forces in Europe is essential to our striking power. What is happen- 
ing now is that the nations of Western Europe one by one are gradually 
coming around to a position which says in effect, “We are defenseless 
in the event of hydrogen warfare; the maintenance of conventional 
armed forces in such circumstances is both costly and futile.” The 
United States is coming under pressure either to permit its NATO 
allies to reduce their military commitments or to take over the burden 
of their cost ourselves. I suggest that now is the time to reconsider the 
desirability of the system of  allis inces. 

The other factor of recent development is symbolized by the events 
that occurred last fall in Poland and in Hungary. Those events were 
the culmination of a new departure in Soviet policy, which seemed to 
be weakening in adherence to the strict tenets of communistic dogma 
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and seemed to be prepared to make concessions to the satellite countries 
in the interests of promoting domestic efficiency and relieving the 
Soviet Union of the pressure of local opposition. 

I believe that if the United States at the time of the rebellion in 
Hungary, instead of merely bemoaning the fate of those heroic people, 
and chastizing the Soviet Union for its brutality, had gone to Russia 
with the proposition that we were prepared to make concessions in the 
area of alliances and armament in return for withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from the satellite countries, it is entirely within the realm of 
possibility that our long-spoken hope of peaceful liberation of the 
satellites would today be well on its w ay toward fulfillment. 

I suggest there is still time to reconsider the desirability of the sys- 
tem of alliances. We should not be afraid to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union. We can negotiate from strength where they will be negoti- 
ating from weakness. If we were to offer to withdraw our forces 
from Western E jurope in exchange for withdrawal of Russian forces 
from Eastern Europe, we could at one and the same time accomplish 
a measure of liberation of the satellites and lay the groundwork for 
unification of Germany. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you, Mr. Armstrong. And we regret that 
the pressure of time will necessitate us going to the next witness. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lambert; Mr. Sam Lambert. 

Mr. Lambert has asked that his prepared statement be printed in 
the record and without objecting to that it will be done ad you may 
proceed extemporaneously, if you like. 


STATEMENT OF SAM LAMBERT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Lampert. We live in a very troubled world and in one way or 
another it is going to cost us far more than we realize. I think that 

our foreign economic aid will have to be expanded greatly and, I 
think, mz aybe doubled or maybe even more than that. That will be a 
big load. I se eno way of getting out of the tax burden. 

Perhaps in 3 to 5 years time we can reach some kind of a disarma- 
ment agreement with Russia and in that way we could cut back our 
military forces considerably and in that way we could reduce the tax 
burdens. But, in the meantime, I think we will have to carry a load of 
both military preparedness for ourselves and our allies, and economic 
aid. And I also think that we will have to at least keep our informa- 
tion services, as we are facing an enemy who is prepared to strike on 
any and all fronts and can turn off hot and cold water, or play on 
sympathy just like an organ. We have to be prepared any second for 
where Russia prepared to attack—it can be Latin America, it can be 
propaganda, it can be economic. That means that we can’t concen- 
trate too much on any one sector, we have to be prepared on all of 
them because we are a peace-loving nation and Russia is aggressive 
and Russia has the initiative. 

There are other reasons why we have to give economic aid. One 
is that the world is getting smaller and the rich and the poor no longer 
live in separate compartments. The “have not” nations see how w vell 
off we are and how poor they are and they are going to improve their 
lot one way or another. They are either going to get it from us, 
from Russia, or try some other alternative. 
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The second factor is, as the world gets smaller it becomes more and 
more interdependent. We are more dependent on Asia than we were 
before and Asia is more dependent on us. And when one territory 
is out of balance, that is going to affect the smooth workings of the 
world as a whole. I think that there are two things that we have to 
worry about, not so much how much the aid is going to cost us, but 
whether it will do any good or not; and we have to take that chance. 
One thing, when you give aid or charity to anybody, that person is not 
going to like it and he may end up hating you for it. You have to 

take that risk. And we have to figure out ways to get in touch with 

these underdeveloped countries. They say that there are just a few 
people in the State Department that know how to speak Arabic. We 
have to learn more foreign languages, have to know more about the 
customs of people and try to meet them on their terms and understand 
things in their light. 

Another factor is that in Asia and Africa and Latin America, to 
some extent, there is no democratic tradition, and for these people to 
pull themselves up by the bootstraps may have a psychological affinity 
for the ruthlessness of Russia and its promises. Russia is much more 
an Asiatic country than a European country. 

These are the two risks we have to take and we have to sort of play 
by ear as we go along and make the best of things. 

One cone luding note: I would like to say that I think that we might 
have to do more political maneuvering, as has been intimated by the 
previous speakers. I think we may have to have a kind of an Eisen- 
hower doctrine for Asia; the island of Java especially is very much 
in danger of succumbing from within to communism, and I don’t think 
that we can sit by and let that happen. I have explained that more in 
the paper I have submitted. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Merrow, do you have a question ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. No question, Mr. Carnahan, thank you. 

Mr. CarNnaHan. We certainly appreciate your statement. 

(Mr. Lambert’s statement for the record follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SAM LAMBERT, St. Lovurs, Mo. 


Democracies have to defend themselves. 

What rights have free nations to protect themselves? To what extent can 
they use force or other unwelcome means without damaging democracy or hurt- 
ing society itself? These questions are underscored by two recent events: 

(1) The victory of the Communist Party in the State of Kerala, in India, 
where they likely will organize the State legislature. This is the first notable 
case where Communists have won 51 percent of the votes—and they have done 
so without the implied support of the Red Army on adjacent borders. 

(2) Khrushchev’s warning to the West to keep its hands off Communist lands 
and that Russia will match NATO “bomb for bomb.” This means Russia has 
completely reneged on the 1955 Geneva agreement to outlaw atomic warfare 
after capitalizing on peace propaganda the past 2 years. Actually, Gereva 
ended when Russia threatened Britain during the Suez invasion. 

Russia is willing to use the most naked of force, and is also making headway 
in its campaign to enter, and then take over, if possible, the free governments of 
Asia. This is well documented in the study of Communist propaganda in 1955 
by Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Target: The World. Asians also are highly sus- 
ceptible to propaganda to destroy atomic weapons, on which the United States 
relies much more than Russia. 

An understanding of Communist jargon leaves little doubt Khrushchev, in his 
de-Stalinization speech at the Communist 20th Congress, meant that once Reds 
win an election they will institute one-party government and—as they did in 
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©zechoslovakia—eventually gobble up or liquidate their former political allies. 
It might not even be necessary for them to win a vote “never to vote again.” 
Hitler never polled a legal majority, needed the votes of the Nationalists to gain 
power. 

Is it necessary for a democratic society to surrender its governmental func- 
tions, its police and military powers to any antidemocratie group once that 
group gets 51 percent of the votes cast? Or even 60 percent? To change a 
constitution usually requires a two-thirds vote. 

If a solid majority ever voted against democracy in Britain, the United 
States, France, or the Scandinavian countries, it likely would mean the end of 
democracy, for it would be spiritually dead. But in Latin America there is no 
strong democratic tradition. Revolutions are an accepted part of the political 
game in which foreign embassies are neutral ground and sanctuaries. Civil 
and political rights are apt to be considered privileges to be granted and taken 
away rather than sacred rights. In Asia, there is even less democratic tradi- 
tion to draw on, very little political experience. The Anglo-Saxon two-party 
system, which has been found to be the most workable, is lacking. In Asia and 
the Mideast, a Communist vote is often a protest vote, which seems to be the 
case in Kerala. 

The difference between Communist countries and the free world is more than 
one of a form of government—it is over the nature of man. Under Soviet commu- 
nism (whether Leninism or Stalinism), the individual has no definite rights. 
He is considered a bundle of Pavlovian reflexes to be conditioned and controlled 
by the ruling bureaucracy. Not only is man without a soul, he is not allowed 
any independent thinking. There is no life or personal associations outside that 
approved, and strictly policed by the state. 

Russia “insists the West quit trying to influence Communist countries, but it 
aggressively continues ot subvert non-Communist countries. Also, Red propa- 
ganda activities are 10 times as great as our meager efforts, which are limited 
to getting the truth to Iron Curtain countries. Russian meddling and expan- 
sion follows much of the old czarist pattern. If it continues, the West will have 
to consider adoption of a liberation policy based on action, even if it means 
risks, as aiding the spontaneous Hungarian revolt would have entailed. 

However, if the Communists generally should show some sincere signs of per- 
mitting political opposition, it would be a good sign—even if such reforms are 
of the limited type the Polish Communists are trying to hold onto. 

Until the Russians learn to follow the rules, it would be foolish for a free 
country to give up its way of life at the first loss of an election. Sometimes 
compromises with principles have to be made. There are grave risks. Sus- 
pended political rights and functions should be restored as quickly as possible. 
Reactionaries have exploited real and imaginary Communists threats in the past. 

In countries where the democratic tradition is not well developed, army re- 
volts sometimes may support the will and needs of the people. In Indonesia, 
an almost bloodless protest led by the army has temporarily thwarted President 
Sukarno’s plan to include Communists in the Government. Unfortunately, the 
Reds still have considerable influence on the island of Java. 

Vhy couldn’t aid be given to Asian or other governments when it is requested, 
similar to the Eisenhower plan for the Mideast? And when a government is 
made ineffective by anarchy, what should our policy be? 

Khrushchey is a long-shot gambler. In making threats when secrecy might 
be more effective, he may be bluffing (but probably only for the present). To 
fully meet the Communist threat, we will have to be prepared and alert on all 
fronts, atomic and guided missile weapons, conventional armies and guerrilla 
tactics, propaganda, aid and technical assistance, and political and diplomatic 
and cultural warfare. Not too much emphasis can be placed on any one sector 
as readiness is necessary for a sudden expansion of activity in any one or all 
fields. 

This will take money and considerable effort but it can be done without great 
sacrifices and these need not be long if we utilize our capabilities to the fullest. 
(As an estimate, we would have to work 10 percent more and take a 5-percent 
cut in standard of living—the latter for about 2 years. 

As a balanc> wheel. every effort should be made to reassure Russia we do not 
plan to attack her. Once proper safeguards regarding armaments and political 
subversion are established, we might even consider helping Russia to increase 
consumer goods and raise the standard of living of the Russian people. 
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Until the Russian people are given a better deal and permitted at least a 
measure of political opposition, there will be no real peace in the world—for the 
Soviet rulers will not be able to relax their internal controls, nor cease the 
outward expansion that seems to be the trait of any repressive, tyrannical 
regime. 

But easing up present difficulties, for small gains may just whet the ap- 
petite of the oppressed for more. Had the Hungarians been willing to compro- 
mise, it is likely they could have gotten at least the gains the Polish Commu- 


nists received. 


Most experts apparently see little chance for an overthrow in Russia, pin their 
hopes on slow, evolutionary change. But what if a spontaneous, unexpected 
uprising should take place in Russia, or part of it. What would be our policy 
then? What would the revolutionists be willing to settle for? Ina world di- 
vided and deadlocked as ours, caution, alertness and a mixture of compromise 
with firmness are not out of order; and imagination. 


Mr. CarNAHAN. Due to the press of time we will go to the next wit- 


L@SS. 


Mrs. Schlafly. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. PHYLLIS STEWART SCHLAFLY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Scuntarty. Mr. Chairman, my name is Phyllis Stewart 
Schlafly. I am a graduate of Washington University and have a 
master’s degree in government from Radcliffe College. My occupation 
is housewife and mother of three little boys. You have my state- 
ment for the record and I will summarize it as I go along, since it is a 
little long. 

The Hoover Commission reported that, since the end of World 
War II, the United States has given away ¥55.8 billion in handouts 
abroad. It is difficult for most of us to comprehend the magnitude of 
455 billion, until we realize that the assessed valuation of all the prop- 
erty, real and otherwise, in the 13 largest cities of our country, totals 
just over $55 billion. Must of us would be appalled at the suggestion 
that we should ship overseas as gifts New York, Chicago, P hiladelphia, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, 
San Francisco, Boston, Houston, and Pittsburgh. Yet, that is what the 
United States Government has done in the greatest giveaway program 
in the history of the world. 

What is more shocking even than the volume of our giveaway 
program is its results. To paraphrase Winston Churchill, never in 
history have so many given so much for so little. Far from being a 
program to win friends and influence people, our foreign aid has 
in large measure been a program to lose friends and alienate people. 
Foreign countries resent our handouts. Anti-American sentiment is 
at an all-time high. (Foreigners hang signs saying “Yankee Go 
Home,” and refer to American buildings as “Ike’s eyesores”. ) 

Nor has foreign aid won any lasting success in the war against com- 
munism. The figures tell the story of failure. When our postwar aid 
began, the Communists controlled 180 million people: 12 years and $55 
billion later, the Communists are in iron control of 900 million people. 

The chief reason why foreign aid has failed to stop communism is 
that it has been largely based on the “stomach theory” of communism. 
We have misdiagnosed communism as a disease of the poor and the 
uneducated, originating in bad economic conditions. The facts are 
that every major world Communist figure became a Communist 
not as a poor man, an uneducated man, or a worker—but as a student 
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intellectual, materialistic in philosophy, and atheistic in faith. The 
list of important Communist agents who never had an empty stomach 
includes Marx, Engels, Lenin, “Stalin, Malenkov, Molotov, Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Mao Tse- tung, Ho Chi Minh, Alger Hiss, Har ry Dexter 
White, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, Klaus Fuchs, Guy Burgess, and 
Donald Maclean. Communism emerges not out of the ranks of the 
hungry and the illiterate, but out of the ranks of the godless and the 
educated. We can no more stop communism by feeding people more 
food than we can stop cancer by improved nutrition. 

India was one of America’s darlings. India owes her independence 
to the pressure which Roosevelt put on Churchill in the midst of 
World War II. India has received more than a half billion dollars in 
United States aid. The result was that when Secretary of State Dulles 
went to India he was received at New Delhi by a functionary so 
minor that the American press agencies were ashamed to mention him. 
When Bulganin and Khrushchev went to India, a million cheering 
Indians turned their visit into a triumphal tour; and the most en- 
thusiastic welcome was accorded them in a town built almost com- 
pletely with American money. Krishna Menon boasted on “Meet the 
Press” that we are wasting our dollars if we think Indian friendship 
can be bought. 

In Britain, the largest beneficiary of United States aid, anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment grows s stronger each year. The second and third big- 
gest recipients of foreign aid since the end of World War II are 
France and Italy. Both these countries are now more prosperous 
than they have been in 20 years. Yet, France and Italy have the two 
largest Communist parties this side of the Iron Curtain. Last year 
a French mob wrecked the American consulate in Tunis. Before 
Marshall plan aid began to arrive in Italy, the Communists polled 31 
percent of the vote. Since American billions have poured in, the 
Communist vote has risen to 36 percent. 

Since the end of World War II, the United States has given aid to 
Russia and her satellites in the amount of $1,325,050,000. Aid to 
Russia for postwar use included priceless ingredients used in making 
the atom bomb, such as uranium and cobalt. It was American money, 
funnelled through UNRRA, which enabled Communist Tito to defeat 
the anti-communist Mihailovich in Yugoslavia. Estimates of Ameri- 
can aid to Tito run as high as $2 billion. (Last June 21 the 
Moscow radio quoted Tito as stating to a Soviet audience, “There is 
no difference between us. We have no difference in our aims.”) A 
$90 million loan to Red Poland, arranged for by Dean Acheson’s law 
firm and anounced by Acheson in person while acting as Secretary of 
“tate, was granted at a critical time. According to the testimony of 
Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane and of high Polish authorities, this 
Acheson- approv ed loan was used mainly to buy uniforms, boots, and 
arms for the Communist secret police, and to effect the submission of 
desperately hungry people. 

As conceived by ‘Gen. George Marshall, the Marshall plan was origi- 

nally planned to include aid to Russia and her satellites. Lt. Col 
G. S. Burlitski testified that brandnew American Chevrolet and 
Studebaker trucks, supplied to Russia by foreign aid, were used to 
transport 1 million Lithuanians and other anti-communists to Siberian 
slave labor camps. (With this record of United States aid to Com- 
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munists, it is no wonder that the National Conference of the Com- 
munist Party in Chicago advised its members to “press for all-out 
foreign aid.” ) 

In other parts of the world, aid to anti-Communists was withheld 
at critical times, with tragic results. On December 15, 1945, Presi- 
dent Truman cut off United States aid to China unless Communists 
were admitted to the Government of China. This was followed by 
General Marshall placing an embargo on China’s military purchases 
in the United States. Out of the $10 million for Korean military aid 
which Congress had appropriated in October, 1949, only $200 worth 
of Signal C orps wire had arrived when the Reds attacked 8 months 
later. Syngman Rhee, President of South Korea, said: “I asked for 
antitank guns. I did not get antitank guns. I asked for antiaircraft 
guns. I got none. I asked for ammunition for what few rifles we 
had. I got no ammunition.” 

The European countries which are the most vigorously anti-Com- 
munist, and which have proved it by defes iting the Communists on the 
battlefield, are Finland and Spain. Yet these countries received no 
American aid until recently, and then only loans. When the anti- 
Communists revolted in Hungary, neither military nor economic as- 
sistance was sent from the gres at multibillion dollar United States for- 
eign aid program. 

U Inited States foreign aid repeatedly rewards neutrals and penalizes 
our friends. India and Y ugoslavia have received billions in Ameri- 
can foreign aid; yet they always vote with the Soviet bloc in the 
United Nations and against the United States. On the other hand, 
the Central and South American countries, who receive very little for- 
eign aid, usually stand with us in the United Nations. Our neglect 
of Latin America was such that we came close to losing control of 
the Panama Canal when the Communists took over in Guatemala. 
At the same time we were fighting Communists 7,000 miles away from 
home in Korea, they won a major victory in our own backyard. It 
is a wonder that all the Latin American countries haven’t decided that 
the best way to get American economic help is to cuddle up to the 
Communists. 

In most cities, it is extremely difficult to get a bond issue approved 
by the voters, even when it is for schools, roads, or for needed civic 
improvements. Yet, without any vote by the people, far more money 
than the cost of a dozen local bond issues has been taken out of our 
pockets for public works in foreign countries. (Anyone who is now 
paying an income tax rate of more than 22 percent can consider that 
virtu: ully all the excess goes for foreign aid.) 

Foreign handouts have financed an underground parking garage in 
Brussels, a new railroad station in Rome, a gambling casino at Le 
Havre, a luxury hotel at Copenhagen costing $23,000 per bedroom, 
beautiful highways all over Europe, including a six-lane highway 
connecting Lisbon with a famous gambling resort at Estoril. “Taxes 
from free-enterprise America have gone to ‘finance the nationalization 
of the British coal mines. While our budget has not been balanced 
for 21 of the last 25 years, foreign handouts have gone to balance the 
budget of England. More than $3 billion of our foreign giveaway 
program has been used to reduce the public debt of the receiving 
nations, particularly France, Norway, and Denmark. (This single $3 
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billion item is now costing the American taxpayers $90 million a year 
in interest charges. We ‘have ee aying for free airplane rides to 
transport devout Arabs to Mecca, for dress suits for Greek under- 
takers, for public baths for Egyptian camel drivers, and for iceboxes 
for Eskimos. ) 

It is strange that the same people who denounce appropr iations for 
dams, harbors and hydroelectric powerplants inside the United States 
as “pork barrel,” applaud appropriations for these same items for 
foreigners. Since the end of World War II, foreign aid has cost 
four times as much as all Federal public works. Foreign aid for 
the current year alone would buy a modern hospital and a large school 
in every one of the 3,000 counties in United States. (Or it would be 
enough to build 5,000 miles of badly needed 4-lane highways across the 
country. ) 

Every year there is a debate about subsidies and Federal grants. 
Should the farmers get a billion and a half, or only a billion? How 
many millions should be spent for Federal grants for education, for 
roads, for relief? How many billions for veterans? But the biggest 
subsidy of all is not to any of these groups. It is to foreigners. 
Since the end of World War II, we have spent more on foreign give- 
aways than the total amount spent on all our schools, from kinder 
garten through high school, by Federal, State, and local governments, 
including the cost of building and maintaining all schoolhouses, the 
pay of teachers, and equipment. Foreign aid has cost twice as much 
as all social-security benefits, plus all direct and work relief, aid to 
our needy, aged, blind, and disabled. Foreign aid cost three times as 
much as was spent on all farm programs during the same period. 
Foreign aid cost more than all our veterans programs and GI bene- 
fits for the millions of boys who defended us in World Wars I and II 
and the Korean war. Foreign aid cost seven times as much as all 
atomic-energy projects. 

A couple of years ago, Ira Hayes, one of the marines who raised the 
flag at lwo Jima, and who is memorialized in the famous statue in 
Arlington, was found dead in Phoenix after years of destitution and 
distress. Hayes was an American Indian, one of the 348,000 Ameri- 
cans of Indian blood whose welfare is the accepted responsibility of 
our Government. When the tribal heads ask our Government to give 
reservation Indians a better deal, the usual reply is Uncle Sam has 
no more money. But when Nehru wants money for his neutralist 
Indians who would not supply a single fighting man to help us in the 
Korean war, the answer is usually an emph _ yes 

Foreign aid is no substitute for a sound Americ: an foreign policy. 
Foreign aid should be revised along the following lines: 

(1) We cannot buy the kind of a world we want by the outpouring 
of American dollars. A prosperous nation cannot buy allies any 
more than a rich man can buy friends. 

(2) When Prime Minister Pitt and the Duke of Wellington were 
fighting Napoleonism, they gave foreign aid to countries which would 
fight, such as Spain and Prussia, and refused foreign aid to the coun 
tries which were neutral, such as Holland, Belgium, and Italy. The 
English foreign aid formula proved to be a successful one. We 
should stop submitting to the international blackmail practiced on us 
by neutrals, and adopt a firm program of aiding only countries which 
are anti-Communist. 
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(3) Elimination from our foreign- aid relief rolls of Communist 
Yugoslavia and Poland, and pro-Communist Indonesia, Burma, India 
and all countries which sell strategic materials to Communist coun- 
tries, will allow a 10 percent tax cut to every individual in the United 
States. Because s of the tragic concessions to communism made by 
Roosevelt and Hiss at Y alta, and by Truman at Potsdam, foreign aid 
to what is left of the countries sold out to Stalin, such as South Korea 
and the Republic of China, is a moral duty. (The free world was 
thrilled by the Hungarian freedom fighters, and dismayed that the 
land of the free and “the home of the brave was afraid to offer them 
military or economic aid—although we had paid blackmail to the 
Hungari ian Communists for the release of our flyers and Robert 
V —_— 

t) Americans are basically a charitable people and would like to 
sek to voluntary giving to help friends in need abroad. The 
relief administered by Herbert Hoover after World War I is foreign 
aid we remember with pride; it went to needy people, not to Com- 
munist governments as did UNRRA aid after World War Il. Just 
as we helped the Japanese earthquake victims of 1923, Americans will 
always respond generously to the call for aid. 

(5) The free world needs America’s moral leadership much more 
than it needs our dollars. The Western World is hungry for the kind of 
leadership which cleaned out the Mediterrenean under the slogan, 
“Millions for defense, but not 1 cent for tribute’; and which said, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Mr. Carnanan. We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Merrow, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Merrow. No question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. No questions, except | want to compliment the lady 
on her very fine statement. I may not agree with everything she says, 
but she has made a very che plieeuing statement. The free world needs 
America’s moral leadership and, I might add, her spiritual leader- 

ship much more than it needs her dollars. 

Mrs. Scuuarty. I will certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mrs. Booth. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN P. BOOTH, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you this afternoon 
to express my views on United States police: y with regard to foreign 
aid and foreign trade. 

[ have no qualifications to express such views as an expert in these 

matters or as one with any professional background. I do, however, 
consider myself fairly re presentative of the so-called average citizen 
with a social consciousness and a Christian motivation who over the 
vears has worked through various organizations and has followed 
closely the course of international affairs. I have been eager to see 
the United States assume its undisputed leadership of the free world 
through the adoption of policies which promote the welfare of the 
whole and thus lay the basis for a stable peace and for world law and 
order. 

I do not speak for any organization but solely as a private citizen. 
I am, however, a past president of the League of Women Voters of 
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Webster Groves, a former chairman for social education and action 
of the Webster Groves Presbyterian Church, and a former chairman 
of the Webster Groves Foreign Student Fund. I am at present writ- 
ing news articles and some editorials cover ing city and county govern- 
ments and the local school district for a w eekly newspaper in Webster 
Groves, but my interest in public affairs on a ‘broader scale continues. 

I would not have the temerity to come before you at this hearing 
simply as one of the John Q. Public variety of citizen except that I 
am aware that the foreign-aid program is under attack as expendable 
by those who are pressing for budgetary retrenchment. I wish to 
make it clear that in spite of these vocal elements there are those 
among us in the citizenry of this Nation who consider the foreign-aid 
program as vital to the national interest, would deplore its elimination 
or serious curtailment as a consequence of budgetary surgery, and are 
cognizant of its cost in terms of taxes and dollars out of pocket, and 
willing to underwrite that cost. 

In my view the foreign-aid program is part of our contribution 
to the collective security system, and so long as the free world i 
threatened with attack by a totalitarian power we shall have to accept 
as a continuing obligation the military, defense support, and other 
economic assistance which is the assurance of our security and amounts 
to an investment in the future. Nothing on the international horizon 
indicates that the rivalry between two philosophies of life is going to 
be resolved in the next few years. Therefore it is a mist: aken hope 
that we can “get out from under” the burden of the aid program and 
not be the worse, politically speaking, for our having done so. 

Now I should like to narrow this discussion down to the economic 
assistance program specifically. The inescapable fact in today’s world 
is that far-reaching changes are going to take place in the now un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. With the economic advancement 
which, in varing degrees, is bound to come, will come also a political 
orientation. At this stage the free world is presented a challenge to 
prove that economic development can take place in these primitive 
areas within the pattern of free thought and expression. 

For this reason I think the Congress should commit itself to a pro- 
gram of economic assistance to underdeveloped countries comparable 
to the Marshall plan, in which it would expect to set aside sums of 
money over a period of years so that long-range developmental pro- 
grams could be undertaken by nations requesting and receiving such 
aid. Although Secretary Dulles and such groups as the Fairless 
and Johnston Committees have placed the emphasis on loans rather 
than grants, it should be recognized, I think, that a grant type of aid 
will be called for in the preliminary stages where technical assist- 
ance is rendered in working up development: al programs, and where 
the foundations for productive enterprise are being laid in road- 
building, power production, and the like. A 4-year program in 
which the United States might expect to set aside 1 to 2 billion dollars 
a year in loans or grants of this type would be a relatively inex- 
pensive insurance for the future, which would conceiv: ably save us 
many more billions in defense. 

How much of this program should be channeled through the United 
Nations I am not prepared to say. I do think the United States 
should continue its support of the technical assistance program of 
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the U. N. and not arbitrarily limit such support to a certain per- 
centage such as one-third as, I believe, has been proposed. 

In such a program I agree with Mr. Paul Hoffman that the aid 
given should be to strengthen each recipient so that it will become 
genuinely independent. T believe the results that would flow from 
such a policy, in good will and in understanding of the meaning of 
political freedom—a good will and understanding which we have 
seen exemplified in the Philippines—would be of oreater benefit than 
any conditions of sympathy or loyalty that might ‘be attached. 

Before concluding I should like to mention that a forward-look- 
ing policy of encouraging trade between this Nation and others is 
the logical and necessary corollary to an enlightened foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The economic development we have been considering can 
benefit the American economy in two ways: (1) by opening up new 
sources of raw materials, and new markets for our manufactured 
goods; and (2) by helping to build stable economies abroad which 
would ultimately outgrow the need for our economic assistance. 
These conditions assume the exchange of goods in international trade. 

Our country has become a great power by reason, it seems to me, 
of its abundant resources being employed within a private-enterprise 
system. No one can predict what benefits would redound to this 
country in stability and prosperity with development of an interna- 
tional economy based on the abundant resources of the world. One 
can foresee all sorts of painful impacts to the home industry, and 
constant adjustments, but this is in the nature of free enterprise. 
The reciprocal trade program is basically “on the right track.” To 
play its full part in the development of world trade, the United 
States should join the Organization for Trade Cooperation, and ac- 
cept its international responsibility in this area as it has politically 
with its membership in the United Nations. 

Mr. Carnanan. In your statement you say that a 4-year program 
in which the United States might expect to set aside 1 to 2 billion 
dollars a year in loans or grants of this type should be relatively inex- 
pensive insurance for the future, which would conceivably save us 
many more millions in defense? 

Mrs. Boorn. Billions, I believe. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is it your opinion that what we have spent in for- 
eign aid to date has saved us anything in defense? 

Mrs. Boorn. I think the results of the for eign-aid program are 

ealized only over a long period of years. I think the foreign-aid pro- 
gram has built good will, whether it has actually saved us money in 
defense I couldn’t say. I think in a generalization it certainly would, 
it would pay off very definitely as the Marshall plan did. I believe 
the comparison with the Marshall plan is a good one because it saved 
E re: fe om communism and certainly made our position more secure. 

Mr. CarnanAn. If Europe were C communist, do you feel that our 
capaiinoa for the national defense at the moment would be much 
more than they are? 

Mrs. Boorn. Undoubtedly so, we would have been putting our re- 
sources into defense if we had lost Europe. 

Mr. Carnanwan. And it is your feeling, then, that only an effective 
foreign development program can relieve us of the unusual burden 
of defense ? 
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Mrs. Boorn. Yes. If we are going to get in the good will of these 
nations who are now growing and hoping to develop industrially we 
must assist them to do that and build that good will with an aid 
program. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain ? 

Mr. Fountain. Let me ask you this general question. Do you 
feel that our foreign-aid programs have made our country and our 
world better places in which to live? 

Mrs. Boorn. I do. The world is in a stage of very rapid transition 
with revolutionary forces at work, and ] ‘believe the United States 
must work through constructive channels of building good will and 
of attempting to impart the meaning of the free way of life, and we 

-an’t do that by force and we are opposed to doing it by methods of 
infiltration. We must do it by methods of fr iendship. 

Mr. Fountain. I asked that question because I think that it is one 
of the basic questions we should keep in mind. And, yet, as one who 
favors the mutual security program within reasonable limitations, | 

-an’t get away from the hard and cold facts which keep staring me 
in the face. As mentioned by Mrs. Schlafly a few minutes ago, during 
the course of this post-Korean war period, the population behind the 
Iron Curtain has increased from apchitnanhely y 250 million to ap- 
proximately 900 million people. I have trouble in my search for some 
of the answers to the question, Why? in view of what we are doing. 

Mrs. Booru. We haven’t undertaken a program comparable to the 
Marshall plan. Our aid is on a year-to-year basis. How can you 
build, undertake a road program or build dams on a year-to-year 
basis? We haven’t done with our foreign-aid program what we did 
with the Marshall plan. We spent $13 billion for the Marshall plan 
and the results of that which flowed back to us in security and revival 
of the industriai nations of Europe were incalculable. And I think 
that we can’t measure the effects of foreign aid until we organize it 
on a long-term basis where we will help. these nations to work up 
plans for their development and say that we will stand back of you 
to the extent of so much money for so much planning, and then when 
the base is laid for industrial development then private capital cat 
flow in there and loans can be made. I don’t think we have done in the 
matter of economic assistance to underdeveloped nations what ca: 
be done yet. 

Mr. Fountain. That is all. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. I would like to state at this point for the record 
that approximately 80 percent of the people of America are said t« 
make less than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Emerson. Mr. Gordon Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson, would you give us a brief personal background state- 
ment if you do not have it included in your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON EMERSON, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Emerson. My name is Gordon Emerson. St. Louis is my home, 
I was born here. I ama Korean veteran and I am a timekeeper in my 
occupation. 
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What I have to say was put forth very well by the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Mr. Daniel and the Honorable Her- 
man Talmadge. 

I believe our survival as a free nation under God, depends upon 
our economic solvency. Proof stands self-evident that our foreign 
aid since World War II has seriously jeopardized the strength and 
soundness of our economy. Sixty billion dollars is quite a sum of 
money. 

Foreign aid for war-torn countries like Western Europe and Japan 
for economic rehabilitation was well justified. A program for this 
was clear, specific, definite, and limited. 

We have been repeatedly told our foreign aid would help neutral 
countries respect our American leadership and satellite countries 
throw off the yoke of communism, but this is far from true. Seeing 
is believing and it is positive that over a dozen free nations have dis- 
appeared behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

From a military viewpoint, the billions of dollars we now give 
away can mean the difference between unpreparedness and a “Fortress 
U.S. A.,” and thus insure the continued existence of America as a free 
nation under God. 

Private investment is the solution or the best start for a solution. 
This would help the people to help themselves. 

Under present conditions foreign countries depend on a handout 
from the United States of America with little effort to solve their 
own problems. 

An article appeared recently in a St. Louis, Mo., paper that Red 
China and Poland agree to combat any deviation fram party lines. 
Now, as I understand it, we are giving aid to Poland, or we are going 
to. As I see this, we are mer ely helping to build Communist power. 

As the head of the Russian N. 'T. S. says, this sort of thing makes the 
people wanting freedom think less of us. He says agreements between 
the United States and Russia show signs of weakness, as those people 
see things. Russia seldom, if ever, keeps an agreement with anyone. 

To me, freedom is precious and greatly cherished and I know if 
this great United States of America ever falls there is no other hope 
for anyone. And if we continue in our same old rut we will see the 
downfall of this, our United States of America. We cannot give 
away our national wealth and resources and still remain solvent. We 

‘annot, we must not, because a strong prosperous American economy is 
the foundation of our defense against communism and the world’s 
only hope for freedom, peace, and. justice. 

If someone told most Americans that our Government was making 
plans to let the blood-drenched hands of Communists dip into our 
Treasury, they probably wouldn’t believe it. Yet this is true, Poland 
is a Communist nation. 

A delegation from Communist Poland has been invited to the 
United States by our government to explore “certain questions in- 
volved in expanding economic relations between the two countries.” 

Regardless of so-called changes of government and puppet leaders, 
the Kremlin still pulls the strings and calls the tune in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and every other country behind the Iron Curtain. 

To give economic aid to any of these nations is to subsidize the 
Russian economy, to help modernize and expand Soviet and satellite 
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industry and agriculture, to strengthen the Communist already great 
and growing military power. 

Whether we intend it or not, this would be the inevitable result 
of our economic aid to Poland or any other Communist-dominated 
country. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you think that we should develop the neces- 
sary strength to withstand any threat that might be thrown against 
us? 

Mr. Emerson. From a military viewpoint, yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Do you believe that we can continue to exist as a 
free nation if most of the rest of the world goes behind the Iron Cur- 
tain ? 

Mr. Emerson. I wouldn’t say that most of the rest of the world. 
We have to have friends, but I would say those friends would be 
through private treaties between individual countries, such as treaties, 
such as treaties between the United States of America, England, and 
so forth. But if we continue to give away a great part of our economic 
resources, if those countries should fall through, if we don’t have 
enough, good enough, economic condition left to withstand the forces 
upon our homeland, then we are more liable to be overrun, provided 
there is, well, another war. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you believe the world is dividing into two 
camps that have economic strength in each camp? 

Mr. Emerson. I am not that well acquainted with the subject. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you eliminate completely our mutual security program ? 

Mr. Emerson. Well, I am not familiar with the full aspects of the 
program. As I stated in this, where it is clear, definite and limited 
feito aid can be very helpful. But as I understand, one point in 
particular, Iran, I believe it was, quite a few million dollars was 
given to them when they were quite prepared to, with a little man- 
agement, they could have settled their own problems without any 
aid from us at all. There wasn’t any effort made to contro] this. In 
other words, we gave them, I don’t know the exact amount of money, 
there was a great deal of money that was given to them without any 
question of how it was going to be spent. 

Mr. Merrow. I refer to your second paragraph, do you think that 
the soundness of our economy is in jeopardy ¢ 

Mr. Emerson. Well, I have been told and read quite frequently, 
I believe, as far as our dollar, what our dollar is worth, we are sup- 
posed to have dollar per dollar, for each dollar we issue we should have 
it backed up with gold or silver, and if we keep expanding without any 
more gold, if we keep putting out more dollars I think that is a good 
trend toward inflation. 

Mr. Merrow. You have emphasized the size of foreign aid, $60 bil- 
lion. Actually, defense appropriations have been running around 30 
or 35 billion a year. I am not criticizing our defense appropriations, 
but don’t you think we ought to take everything into consideration 
and that perhaps as against the defense appropriation the money we 
spend on foreign aid ‘isn’t as great as it might seem when you first 
state it? 

Mr. Emerson. Well, I don’t; I am not too familiar with the whole 
plan of foreign aid. But, as an illustration of some of the slipshod 
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methods of foreign aid, I believe we are giving aid to both Egypt and 
Israel. Those two countries are fighting one another. That doesn’t 
seem to be a very good program. Actually, we are kind of supporting 
both sides to fight « one another as long as they have the money. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain? 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you a veteran ? 

Mr. Emerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. I hi appen to be one, too, but I didn’t go through the 
experience, fortunately, that some of them did. I “notice almost 
invariably that certain veterans’ organizations composed, naturally, 
of men who were in the serv ice, many of whom visited these countries, 
many of whom were in combat, are skeptical about or opposed to our 
foreign aid program. Can you tell me why ? 

Mr. Emerson. I served in Korea and ‘I was, to clarify it for the 
record, not under fire. I went in with a combat outfit, but I was 
moved back a few miles from the actual firing line. And during my 
stay in Korea I talked with, I was stationed for about 9 months with 
an outfit, and our interpreter went to the University of Seoul and, as 
he put it, as far as economic aid, these people are proud to get what 
aid they can, but for our people to give them the aid and try to tell 
them to run their country like we are running ours, or to that extent, 
they don’t want any part of it. And if we give them aid they appre- 
ciate the aid, but they want to live their lives in their countries the 
way that they do, and the way that they have been. They don’t 
choose to be told what to do as to the limitations of how to use it. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is all. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you, Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Eacrenart. Louis T. Eaglehart. 

Mrs. Greathouse. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED GREATHOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Greatruouse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am grateful for the opportunity to present my views. I have a 
lot of views, but I made the mistake, probably, of making a very 
short statement. 

Since our foreign-aid program began in 1941 in lend-lease and has 
continued through the years under various names, there has been a 

veil of secrecy surrounding it, and the American taxpayer has had an 
uncomfortable feeling that a portion of his money has not been spent 
wisely or even appreciated. 

With the per capita debt in the United States around $1,700 and 
threatening to go higher if foreign aid continues, we need to make 
a frank search into the foreign-aid policy and see just where we 
stand. 

There should be an investigation and audit of our mutual-security 
program conducted by experienced, qualified, and impartial investi- 
gators who will come up with a completely honest report to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, who is footing the bill. The investigators should have 
no foreign-aid ties and be subject to no Government pressure. 

Opponents of excessive foreign-aid spending are honest in their 
concern, There is nothing in our Constitution that says American 
people must subsidize foreign governments or peoples. 
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When an American taxpayer is forced, without his consent or 
against his will, to send a portion of his money to the far ends of 
the earth, for reasons unknown to him, in my opinion this it taxation 
without representation and definitely unconstitutional. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Do you care to elaborate further on your state- 
ment ? 

Mrs. Greatuouse. Well, when I speak of our foreign aid, I think 
that most of us realize that we do have a certain amount of respon- 
sibility. We have commitments to make. We owe something to 
Korea to back up our stand there. We owe something, probably, to 
Formosa and various places where our help will be appreciated and 
it will be to our own good interests. I think the American people 
object to having their money sent to, for instance, Communist Tito 
to bolster his communistic regime there, or to Hungary or to Poland 
where communism is the form of government, and I fail to see how 
any of our aid dollars going there can trickle down to those people 
that really need it. Our sympathies are with the people, but they, are 
not with the Communist Governments. 

Mr. Carnanan. You would favor, then, people-to-people aid ? 

Mrs. Greatnouse. People-to-people aid, probably. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are you happy that Tito, at least, does not see 
completely with the Kremlin / 

Mrs. GrearHouser. Well, yes; I probably am happy that he doesn’t, 
but it is still communism and it is atheism and un-Christian. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that the spread of communism. is 
the great threat to free peoples? 

Mrs. GreatTHouse. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Then, if communism should split into rival 
branches, do you believe we would be in the better position to with- 
stand this expansion ? 

Mrs. GreatHouse. No; I don’t. I don’t think a rival—you mean 
like the, probably the leftwing Communist and the rightwing Com- 
munist or something like that ? 

Mr. Carnanan. If the Communists were fighting among them- 
selves, would such use of their resources improve our comparative 
position with them ? 

Mrs. Greatuouse. I can see it is just communism, It is commun- 
ism; maybe a little higher plane in one instance that you are speaking 
of. And it isn’t our way of thinking. I don’t like Tito. 

Mr. Carnanwan. And you don’t like the communism which emanates 
from the Kremlin, either ? 

Mrs. GrearHouse. That’s right; I do not, and I do not like the 
communism that is working within our country. 

Mr. Carnanan. Neither of us like communism anywhere. What I 
was thinking was that the monolithic concept of communism is that 
international communism permits of no deviation. 

Mrs. Grearnouse. That’s right. 

Mr. Carnanan. If Tito should succeed in deviating, has he done 
any damage to the international Communist concept ? 

Mrs. Greatuouse. Well, I suppose that he will; he will keep up 
this deviation method that he has had in order to get our aid dollars. 
I read in the paper yesterday, I think, where the administration is in 
favor of sending 200 jetplanes over to Communist Yugoslavia, and, 
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as long as they can get a few jets and a few dollars and all, they can 
sort of deviate away from the Kremlin policy. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you believe his deviation, then, is for the sole 
eager of getting aid from this country ? 

Greatuouse. Yes; I do, definitely 

Mr. Carnanan. What do you think an be his status if he were 
to submit again to the Kremlin? 

Mrs. Grearuouse. Well, I don’t suppose there would be a lot of 
difference; I don’t know; I have never delved into that. 

Mr. Carwanan. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman. 

I think in your response to the chairman’s question, you answered 
one thing that I had in mind. Is the conclusion correct, that you 
wouldn’t eliminate the mutual- -security program entirely ¢ 

Mrs. Grearnousr. No; I wouldn’t, completely. 

Mr. Merrow. I notice you said in your statement there should be 
an investigation and an audit. I have no question on this. In the 
hope that it might be reassuring, I mention that, in the first place, the 
funds that are made available have to be authorized and the measure 
will be before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. The 
departments testifying on ‘the legislation will be subject to very careful 
callin uae and the programs will be laid before the committee. The 
bill will have to be acted upon by the House, then go through the same 
process in the Senate. After the money is authorized, that doesn’t 
mean it will be appropriated, it will have to go before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of each body and here it is gone over again. I forgot 
to speak about the conference committees, when the differences be- 
tween the Senate and House are ironed out. So it certainly will get 
quite a going over. I don’t know as this is enough to satisty your 
suggestion, but I want to mention that it is quite a process before any 
money is available. 

Mrs. GreatrHouse. I had in mind something on the order of the 
Hoover Commission when I was speaking of an investigation. I 
don’t know that anything concrete has come out of their recoin- 
mendations. I just don’t know. I couldn’t say. I know that they 
submitted a report and they spent a good deal of time on it, and I 
think it would probably have been a very honest report from parts of 
it I have read in publications. And that is what I had in mind when 
I was speaking of a thorough investigation and. audit, 1 mean the 
whole thing. We don’t know where our money has gone, a little of it 
leaks out once in awhile, like we bought dress suits for Grecian 
undertakers, I don’t know if that is true or not, but. it leaked out from 
somewhere. We need a complete report where everyone can read it 
and know where our money is going. 

Mr. Merrow. Our mistakes get pretty well publicized. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain / 

Mr. Fountain. Such as the one which recently mentioned indicat- 
ing that a well known skilled athlete was to get six to eight hundred 
dollars a year to teach the sport of tennis overseas. Where was 
that’ 

Mr. Carnauan. Where was that ? 

Mr. Founrarn. Was it in Haiti? The place slips my memory. 

They are things some of the bureaucrats will slip into a program. 
We must stop thi at sort of thing the best way we can. 
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I don’t think you are far wrong in your statement that Tito deviates 
from the Stalinist communism prim: arily for the purpose of getting 
help from America. There is no question in my mind about it. I 
think there are basic differences of opinion between Tito and the 
Kremlin, but they are jealousies as between any two people who want 
to dominate the world and are seeking power. 

Mr. Carnawan. Do you have further comment ? 

Mrs. Greatuouse. No, that is all. 

Mr. Carnauan. We appreciate your appearance. Thank you. 


Mr. Werner; Mr. Charles Werner. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. WERNER, UNIVERSITY CITY, MO. 


Mr. Werner. Like the others before me, I would like to thank you 
for the opportunity of appearing here this afternoon. It is a 
privilege, 

This is the first time that I have appeared before a committee of 
this type, and I am not quite sure how I should proceed, or relate 
what I want to say. To give you a brief summary of my background, 
I can begin with the day in May 1954 when I was inducted into the 
Army. At the end of the 5 year I was shipped to Korea, where I was 
stationed for 4 months. Later I was shipped to Okinawa where I 
served for 1 year, which completed my tour of 2 years. During my 
tour on Okinawa I took all of my leave (60 days) traveling about the 
Orient, visiting such places as Hong Kong, Formosa, Japan, Thailand, 
India, and Pakistan. Upon completion of my 2-year service, I took 
my discharge on Okinawa and then proceeded to return to the United 
States via India, Egypt, Israel, the Middle East and Europe, approxi- 
mately 514 months in all. The following are some of the things that 
I learned and observed during my trip home, and on my leaves, 
divided into three types, but not all on mutual security. 

United States Information Agency: I visited USIA libraries in 
Zagreb, Istanbul, Vienna, Tangiers, Cologne, and other cities, and 
felt that the people and the purpose were a definite asset for our coun- 
try. There were always crowds in the buildings, and I observed 
people of all ages, some doing research and some just looking at the 
magazines. The people that worked in the libraries were very cour- 
teous and helpful, not only in answering questions about the United 
States of America and books, but on other topics such as writing 
letters, ete. (actually, I kept up with the current events by reading 
the newspapers in the libraries). In some of the cities, the window 
displays were outstanding, one in particular being the exhibit in 
Zagreb of the series of advertisements by Container Corporation of 
America concerning famous sayings. My only suggestion would be 
to have the libraries remain open at nighttime, for I feel that they 
could serve an even larger group than they now do. 

Trade fairs: I visited the United States of America exhibit at the 
trade fair in Stockholm, Sweden, and was extremely proud of the fine 
job that they did. The building was new and modern with clean lines. 
although not at all outlandish, and had overflow crowds during the 
whole time that I was there. The exhibits concerned everyday Amer- 
icanism, and had displays of do-it-yourself kits, woodworking ma- 
chines, television, and other interesting subjects. There were Swedish- 
speaking guides to tell about the displays, and most of the exhibits 
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were of the type made famous at the Museum of Science and Industry 
in Chicago; that is, the gadget or moving display versus the motion- 
less type . that the other countries had. It is difficult to explain the 
pride that I had in my country for a job well done at this trade fair. 

Point 4 and exchange program: My last and perhaps most impor- 
tant point concerns the point-4 projects and cooperative educational 
assistance programs that I saw and visited in Okinawa, Bangkok, and 
India. In Okinawa, teachers from Michigan State University have 
set up a curriculum for a fine university, and all within the space of 
5 years. Now more than 1,500 students go to this university, where 
before they either would not have gone or would have had to travel 
up to Japan. I sort of feel that this is one way in building up the 
self-confidence of the Okinawan people. In Bangkok I visited the 
Agricultural University, where teachers from Oregon State and North 
Carolina State were assisting the local educators in building up their 
school. The teachers also assisted in projects such as better ways 
to grow rice, and the teacher that I spent the day with showed me 
a little pump that he was developing which could be produced for 
a few dollars, and which would pump water from the irrigation ditches 
into the fields. It is something that perhaps we do not need in the 
United States, but which is extremely vital to the rice farmer with 
his limited funds. 

In india I visited the community project at Batala, India, located 
in the Punjab State. The people were extremely nice to me, and I 
don’t believe it was because I was an American, but because they were 
proud of what they had done in the last 5 years and were eager to 
show others their accomplishments. We took a trip around the local 
area and the men pointed out the improved irrigation ditches, the new 
and consolidated school, explained the better health practices and 
other tangible ace omplishments. It was great to see this poor nation 
use socialistic-democratic methods in attempting to bring the standard 
of living up from the bootstraps. The people told of their apprecia- 
tion of the water-drilling equipment, the jeeps, and other essential 
equipment which the United States has given. What impressed me 
most was the fact that these people are doing a fine job of helping 
themselves. 

I talked to many Indians, on the trains, in the YMCA and hotels, 
and everywhere I went, and I do not feel that they are pro-Commu- 
nist or even anti-American. In fact, I think they would like to model 
their country after ours; however they are a little bewildered over the 
huge gap that they have to fill. ¢ ‘onsequently, I think we should con- 
tinue to aid them, even if they profess to be neutral (for I feel that 
their biggest worry is to be involved in a global war which will set 
them back to where they were) and increase the assistance if at all 
possible. To me India is the living experiment of democracy in 
action, and it would be tragic to see the Communist nations pull ahead 
in their drive to win the people over and raise their standard of living. 

In this community project, they showed me a room where an Ameri- 
can agricultural student lived for about 3 months during the time he 
worked with the people. Everyone was very impressed with this 
down-to-earth American; in fact, they still keep his room as he left it, 
hoping that more Americans will come over. This young man won 
the hearts of the people in this Sikh section for he grew a beard and 
even wore a turban at times. 
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I guess I can summarize my thoughts into the fact that 1 think we 
should continue to support the direct-contact type of rel: ationships 
that we now have; such as the USIA libraries, the crade fairs, and the 
point 4 and exchange programs. In fact, | would suggest an even 
greater effort in the field of exchange teachers «and students, for I fee! 
that particularly in Asia—and Africa—that d'rect contact means so 
much to these believers in the Jeffersonian principles. 1 would hke 
to see cheap transportation provided, if possible, so students and 
others can visit the Middle East and Far Eastern countries and min 
gle with the people on the trains, the hotels, and the schools. I don’t 
think it is enough just to have wealthy Americans represent us in this 
section of the world, and I hope that the Government can assist Amer 
icans in their early twenties and thirties to travel and visit the other 
sections of the world. Arms and money is not enough; we must work 
with them, discuss mutual and individual pr oblems, and know them 
better through direct contact. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Were you actually in the small villages of India ‘ 

Mr. Werner. Yes. Batala is a very small community located in 
the northwest section of India in Punj: ab. I was in New Delhi and 
I asked if I could visit any community project and they suggested this 
one. I went up there on my own and I spent the day with the people. 
Of course, I have misgivings now and then that perhaps all the money 
we are assisting these people with does not get direct tangible results. 
There are places, where, perhaps, they could be utilized better, but I 
feel in the long run we are certainly doing a lot of good and I feel 
they appreciate it. I feel they are self-conscious about aid, perhaps, 
but their main worry, I feel, is to be neutral. They believe it would 
be disastrous to have another war as it will set them back to 10, 15 
yearsago. They feel they have got to goso far in such a short time. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. You saw positive, tangible evidence that at least 
some of our aid got down to the masses of the people in India? 

Mr. Werner. Yes, sir. The jeep I rode in happened to be an 
American jeep and we went out into the field where they showed us 
a new well which they had just completed about 6 months prior to that 
time. The pipe and the drill had come from the United States. It 
is impossible for me to relate the beam on their faces as they showed 
me the water out in the field where before they had none. Here is 
where their efforts are being geared right now, the community proj- 
ects, the small farmer, because such a large percent of the people live 
2n rural communities. I am speaking of India, mainly. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. When were you there? 

Mr. Werner. I was in India a year ago—in January 1956—and I 
was again there last June and July. 

Mr. Carnanan. Were you conscious of the fact that there was hope 
within the people? 

Mr. Werner. Yes; I felt so. I think that the Indians are a very 
proud people and they are very anxious to go as fast and as far as 
they can in a short time. It is a dramatic | comparison to compare 
Communist China and India. India is a living example of what 
democracies can do and I think that the progess in India can be com- 
pared favorably with Communist China, as I feel that in the last 5 
years that they have done much toward raising the standard of living. 
It is such a tremendous effort that I don’t think Americans realize 
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the problems. I know I didn’t before I went there and perhaps I still 
don’t completely realize the tremendous problem that it is. I was 
talking to a missionary in a small town who had been there 25 years, 
and I asked her what her hospital of 200 beds had accomplished. 
She said she didn’t know, that it was difficult to show any tangible 
results because the population increases so much, but the people are 
living longer and they are getting needed aid and assistance. 

My main reason as to why I decided to come here tod: ay is that I 
feel that I would like to see more young Americans visit the Middle 
and Far East. I really feel that when you sit on the train and talk 
to a person, and in many countries such as India they speak English, 
you can find out how they feel and what their problems are. They are 
critical of certain things we do and perhaps not critical enough of 
some of the things th: at they do. But I think overall, at least in the 
overall picture, I believe that they have done a fine job, and I think 
they will do a fine job as long as we continue to help them help 
themselves. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is a delight to visit with you, but I don’t want 
to monopolize all the time. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman. 

The chairman and I have visited several of the Indian villages as 
you have and I think you will agree that it is necessary to see the 
situation to realize how abject the ‘poverty is and how widespread the 
illness is and soon. Do you think that having seen those villages and 
having seen the need that exists there that we as a great Christian 
nation have definitely some obligations to be of assistance insofar as 
we can? 

Mr. Werner. I sure do; I believe that 100 percent. I think what 
they want is for us to help them help themselves. I don’t think they 
want us to just pour out money to them or just tell them what to do. 
I think they want us to lend technical aid for items such as the dam 
they are building up in the north, or the steel mill they are working 
with, and I don’t think it matters whether it be public or private help. 
They just want us to lend them the things that we have found and 
struggled through, technical assistance : and/or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Merrow. To close our eyes to it or to turn our backs upon it 
would not be practicing what we preach, would it ? 

Mr. Werner. I think it would be drastic. 

Mr. Fountatn. I think he definitely came in contact with some of 
the more popular aspects of the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Werner. I would like to mention briefly about a little pump 
that a teacher from North Carolina was working on in Bangkok. 
Its cost was something around $5, but it is something they need so 
badly. It is difficult to get the water from the irrigation ditch into 
the fields but one solution would be a little portable, inexpensive pump. 
We have nothing in the United States to send over because what we 
have is too expensive. Consequently, this is something tangible that 
this man has given to help the Thais and I think it is a big thing. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. You, I am sure, feel that our foreign aid program 
is accomplishing understanding between the nations of the world. 

Mr. WERNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Lenz. Prof. Theodore Lentz. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. THEODORE F. LENTZ, CHARACTER RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, all members of the committee, 
Congressmen, my name is Theodore F. Lentz. I am speaking in the 
role of a private citizen and as a student of the problem of world peace. 
My background is that of a university teacher in the field of educa- 
tion and psychology. For almost a decade I have almost completely 
concentrated my attention to this problem of world unity. I appre- 
ciate the privilege of appearing at these hearings. I congratulate the 
members of this committee on the courage and good judgment leading 
them to seize the opportunity of working on this highly important 
problem of world unity, including the problem of how the United 
States can best contribute to this paramount goal of human integration 
at the worldwide level. I might add that I am aware that you have 
been very patient and it is getting toward the end of a very hard day, 
and I appreciate your willingness to take on a few more of us. My 
concern in this matter is toward the misunderstandings and the non- 
understandings which handicap cooperation among the nations of 
the world. 

The success of all efforts to achieve economic integration and politi- 
cal harmony among the peoples of the earth depends significantly, in 
my opinion, upon our psychology. To make real the ideal of one 
world, greater spiritual harmony and intellectual homogeneity are 
indispensable. Of all conceivably needed movements none in my 
opinion is more needed than the need for the free flow of ideas. The 
success of each and every international organization depends upon a 
minimal commonality in men’s thinking. Organization to facilitate 
the growth of this commonality is greatly needed. 

I therefore propose to this committee for serious consideration the 
establishment of an international university devoted to advanced 
study and research on those matters most relevant to, and most likely 
to contribute to a rapid increase in human and intellectual solidarity 
and thereby to international peace. At such a university research 
center could come many of the leading thinkers from all nations. I 
suggest that the United States stand ready to bear, if necessary, the 
whole initial and continued financial cost and offer the institution asa 
gift without strings to the United Nations. 

I have been greatly perplexed and concerned today about all this 
talk of whether we are doing this with our tongue in our cheeks, 
whether we have an ulterior motive, whether we can bluff the rest of 
the world into believing it to be for their good when perhaps many 
of us insist that we have to do it for security, and that this is the 
primary reason. I think there is a better way around this whole 
problem. 

The unprecedented challenge to human intelligence and courage 
and cooperation found in the present imminence of human catastrophe 
calls for a more adequate response than that found in the present. for- 
eign policies of our leading nations. The present threat of extinction 
of the human race, now so painfully divided, must be faced by addi- 
tional creative conceptions Foakeed up by new and adequate organiza- 
tions. 

I think perhaps I might skip that next section of my prepared state- 
ment in which I am merely calling attention to some of the symptoms 
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of the divisiveness of the culture in which we find ourselves, including 
all the talk about security through threat, safety through deterrents. 
We seem to be practicing the ironical proposition of security through 
insecurity and there are a number of other features like that. The 
psychological or spiritual differences which separate the men of dif- 
ferent nations are extremely dangerous in a world where distances of 
space and time have been practically annihilated. 

As I see it, there is at least one realistic response to this appalling 
challenge, namely organization for the purpose of greater and more 
effective intercommunication symbolized by a world university where 
intercommunication of thought and sharing of values can be more ex- 
tensive and intensive and uninterrupted. I propose this as the 
antidote to all our unfortunate intercommunicational curtains of all 
sorts. All ofthese, whether designated as made of “iron” or “bamboo” 
or “silk,” or what have you, call for something more than mere de- 
nunciation. If “new occasions teach new duties” then surely these 
new duties call for implementation by new and more adequate 
institutions. 

An international university system can constitute a hope for human 
cohesion through the natural mutual attraction of serious and sober 
men whose highest intelligence is free to devote itself to total human 
betterment—the common welfare—a welfare unbounded by geographic 
or political lines. At such an intellectual center those who are more 
worldminded, openminded, and broadminded can study and do re- 
search on those unfortunate factors which originate and aggravate 
man’s estrangement to man. (The program initiated here would be 
in line with what we now know as the student-exchange program. 
The difference would be in terms of the maturity of the personnel and 
in the breadth of their selection. ‘They would be more representative 
of all peoples and at a more mature level of scholarship and world 
citizenship. ) 

It would not be the purpose here to duplicate the work of present 
universities. Scholars here would give serious attention to the basic 
conditions related to the knotty problems confronting the United 
Nations. ‘These could include such problems as the Arab refugee 
problem conceived not as an Arabian, but as a human problem; the 
problem of the use of the veto and other situations related to charter 
review; to help devise methods of bringing the World Court to bear 
upon the adjudication of conflicts of interests among the nations, 
matter which Mrs. Hardy discussed so ably this morning; the uni- 
versalization of language; and how to develop means of more adequate 
and accurate distribution of information by international press, radio, 
TV, ete. 

(At this center the more advanced thinkers would develop further 
their intellectual method and prepare to lead their less-favored con- 
temporaries—develop technical intellectual assistance to the intellec- 
tually underdeveloped nations—meaning all nations. Such a univer- 
sity could furnish more adequate teachers to undergraduate schools 
and suggest more validated solutions to our harassed and bewildered 
diplomats now servicing the various nations.) 

As the intellectual movement embodied in the ideal of an interna- 
tional university takes form and proves its feasibility it could be ex- 
tended to consist of scores or hundreds of centers. Another develop- 
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ment could be the allocation of specific problems to specific universi- 
ties. Just as the United States Public Health Service now allocates 
specific researches and appropriates finances to different research cen- 
ters in the United States. 

The initial cost of such a project might be on the order of a few 
million dollars at the outset and perhaps rising to a few hundred 
million as the program develops. Even if the cost should rise beyond 
the billion-dollar mark within a decade, in comparison with the cost 
of living in a divided world, these figures would indeed seem very low. 

This would be a small price to pay for the fruit of an atmosphere 
of uninhibited intellectual international cooperation; where pride of 
separateness is minimized; where ideological homogeneity is fostered ; 
where inspiration and technology is generated for various types of 
global cooperation; where the world’s future diplomats can achieve 
and indispensable global background ; where international human trust 
has a chance to develop faster than international distrust. All this 
should bring about an integrated economic and political society. AI 
this anticipates an eventu: ally open world where any discovery made 
anywhere in the world shall accrue to the benefit of all men every- 
where; where the best in any culture is accessible to any child any- 
where in the world. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you have in mind initiating this international 
university idea with the establishment of one institution ? 

Dr. Lentz. I think as a nucleus; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnawan. Would you care to divert a little from your line of 
thinking and give us your opinions of the mutual security program ¢ 

Dr. Lentz. W ell, that is a little . — ated. I should say, the 
first answer, I am very much for I have been saying that the 
trouble with the foreign aid money is that it is tainted, if you will 
pardon an old saying. In the first place, it is tainted because it 

“tain’t enough.” I agree heartily with the lady from Webster Groves 
who says we haven’t “really tried it since the Marshall plan. We do 
not think in terms of the real size of the job. If we divided the num- 
ber of people in the world into the amount of such a project, as U 
technical assistance or the whole budget of the U. N., it comes to a 
fraction of a penny. This is not adequate. The second thing I am 
concerned about foreign aid is the thing I referred to awhile ago, 
there is a taint about it which I think is very serious to anybody 
who thinks about the processes of social psye hology and social inter- 
action. Why do we give aid? In what terms do we give it? Do we 
give it as a Lady Bountiful to somebody who lives on a lower level 
I think we need to change this thing and I agree heartily with all 
those folks today who say it ought to be channeled through the U. N., 
because we give this not as a people of one nation to another but as 
human beings who are a part of the total human process. I don’t 
want the foreign aid program to back up. Is that an answer to your 
question ¢ 

Mr. CarnawAn. You are not proposing an international university 
as a substitute for it ? 

Dr. Lentz. As an aid, because the psychological aspects of the proj- 
ect of the global integration of a world community are indispensable 
to the success of that community. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Lentz, are you still teaching? 
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Dr. Lentz. No, I withdrew from the university, largely, about 8 
years ago, so I could study this problem. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your business now? 

Dr. Lentz. I am a student of peace. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have any special business in addition to your 
study? 

Dr. Lentz. No, this is my business, and it is too big a business for 
me, I wish there were more people at it. 

Mr. Founrarn. You say at the bottom of your statement “Attitude 
Research Laboratory.” 

Dr. Lentz. We have a laboratory dedicated to the idea that a very 
essential and neglected aspect of human life is human attitude and we 
have not done enough research to understand it adequately. This 
attitude research laboratory is interested in promoting the idea of 
attitude research. Since the atomic bomb appeared we have become 
primarily concerned with attitudes which have to do with avoiding 
future war. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are you working with a group of people? 

Dr. Lenz. We have an organization, an incorporated body called 
the Character Research Association which sponsors this research. 

Mr. Founrarn. How is it financed ? 

Dr. Lentz. By the members. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman. 

We are very glad to have your statement and discussion of the 
proposed university. You feel, Doctor, that the United Nations system 
has accomplished a great deal since it was put into effect, the United 
Nations and specialized agencies? 

Dr. Lenrz. I think they have qualitatively done wonders; I think 
quantitively it is almost a disgrace. Take UNESCO, we put two 
cents a year per capita from the United States in UNESCO. This is 
how much we think of it. The first sentence in the chapter of 
UNESCO says that wars are made in the minds of men and there the 
foundations of peace have to be laid. Qualitatively this is wonderful. 
Quantitively we have defaulted. 

Mr. Merrow. The whole system hasn’t cost us very much. Do you 
think economic aid is more important than military aid in these 
various areas? 

Dr. Lentz. I think very much more. And I would still go further 
and say intellectual cooperation is at a higher level and more hopeful 
in long terms than ec onomic aid. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHuan. I might just ask you this. If you do not include 
military support, in our nonmilitary foreign aid program, then, we 
are spe nding about seven-tenths of 1 perce nt of our national budget 
on foreign aid. 

Dr. Lentz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarnantAn. Do you consider this an excessive amount? 

Dr. Lentz. No, I say it isn’t enough. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is tainted in your opinion? 

Dr. Lentz. That’s right. Could I read 3 or 4 lines from Justice 
Holmes representing the heart of what I am trying to talk about? 
You have all heard this before but I want totieit in. “When men have 
realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, they may come to 
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believe even more than they believe the very foundations of their own 
conduct that the ultimate good desire is better reached by free trade 
in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market, and that truth i is the 
only ground upon which their wishes safely can be carried out.” 

My idea of an international university and similar organization is 
a marketplace where the truths from any side of any curtain can be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Carnauan. Thank you very much, professor. 

Mr. Holaday. Mr. Kenneth Holaday. 

Mr. Horapay. Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH M. HOLADAY, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


Mr. Hoxtapay. This statement is presented not as expert testimony, 
nor as an original suggestion. It is made with the presumption that 
you desire not only the advice of specialists, but also the opinions of 
concerned private citizens who want to express support or opposition, 
as the case may be, to established or proposed policies. Many of us in 
the category of private citizens do not yet comprehend the immediate 
and local importance of our part in international relationships. Itisa 
bold venture for political leaders to represent our interests and respect 
our opinions, and at the same time to awaken our concern rather than 
reflect our apathy. I applaud those who dare to attempt such an 
undertaking. 

Mutual security and foreign aid are terms that denote to me policies 
and programs that should promote world peace and stability on a much 
more substantial basis and at much less cost than reliance only on our 
own military strength. Criticism of waste and of poor judgment in 
the administration of these programs may be well founded, but that 
does not itself signify fallacy of the basic plan. Weakness of program 
due to inefficiency or error should call for correction rather than 
curtailment. It is therefore my hope that our foreign aid program 
may be improved, reinforced, and extended. If reductions are to be 
made in appropriations for specific projects, I would like to see them 
achieved through completion, improved management, or realinement 
of plans, but not by withdrawal from the basic principle of promoting 
political, economic, and cultural stability in arears of insecurity. 

This is not to say that foreign aid is the only approach to world 
peace. On the contrary, it is but a temporary expedient. Even more 
essential is a rational plan of disarmament to release an accelerating 
volume of world resources for constructive utilization. To say that 
this is a complex problem is an understatement, but admitting the diffi- 
culty does not deny the necessity of finding a way. 

Few will disagree that arbitrary disarmament without prior estab- 
lishment of enforceable legal controls would precipitate disorder, to 

say the least. Iam convinced that man must create an agency having 
power to administer effectively a code of just laws rel: ating to the 
security of nations and the settlement of international disputes. The 
United Nations cannot do this now, but some sound suggestions have 
been made for modifying the United Nations Charter to establish ade- 
quate authority in the world or ganization without impairing the free- 
dom and security of member nations. 
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That the United Nations has accomplished so much already in the 
area of relieving international tensions, even without expressly con- 
stituted authority and power, is evidence of its prestige, and of the 
world’s readiness to accept that or ganization as a competent govern- 
mental instrument. I think the time is right for the United States 
of America to take the lead in urging modification of the United 
Nations Charter to provide: 

(a) Legislative power in the area of international relations, includ- 
ing taxing authority to support the functions of the international 
organization, and 

(5) An executive capable of preserving peace by prosecuting indi- 
viduals guilty of violating international law, and having command 
of a police force adequate to enforce judicial decisions of international 
disputes. 

Participation in such functions seems to offer the only realistic basis 
for the preservation of our national sovereignty and freedom of 
choice. Until the force of law takes over control of international 
conflicts, nations large and small will continue to scramble ahead in 
a ghastly race toward planetary annihilation. 

“While it is true that the nations of the world are w idely different 
in political systems, cultural patterns, and economic development, 
these differences need not impede the establishment of enforceable law. 
It is unrealistic to presume that uniformity and harmony among 
nations must precede international order. Therefore, it is my fervent 
hope that the Congress can initiate action to augment the powers of the 
United Nations so that eventually national budgets may be devoted 
solely to creative services, and armaments limited to police equipment. 

Maintaining a wisely managed program of foreign aid and economic 
development during the interval required to establish a new status 
of the United Nations offers a sound basis for confidence in world 
peace even now. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Holaday, would you give us just a brief state- 
ment of your personal bac ‘ground for the record? 

Mr. Hotapay. I am an engineer for a brewery, I am a graduate 
engineer. I am not a professional sociologist, simply a concerned 
private citizen. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow ? 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Holaday, I noticed in the first page of your state- 
ment that you spoke of the many private citizens who do not compre- 
hend the immediate and local importance of our part in international 
relationships, which I think is true, but don’t you think that we are be- 
coming incre: singly aware of the import ince of ever y country in inter- 
national relationships ? 

Mr. Honapay. Indeed I do. 

Mr. Merrow. We will have to become more so as we maintain the 
position of leadership in the free world. 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir; I agree heartily. 

Mr. Merrow. And you sté ated, in the next paragraph, that criticism 
is justified but criticism of the mutual security program does not in 
itself signify a fallacy of the basic plan. I want to ask, do you feel 
that in this business of giving mutual security that we should 
adopt a long-range economic program as a definite part of our foreign 
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olicy, a policy of mutual aid, and a policy of benefit to the United 

tates and to those we are trying to help? 

Mr. Hotapay. It seems to me that a long-range program is essential 
to make the policy most effective. 

Mr. Fountarn. No questions. 

Mr. Carnauwan. Thank you, Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Puckett. Mr. Cecile Pucket. Is he here? 

Miss Pucketr. I am Miss Cecile Puckett. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are you the one who asked to be heard ? 

Miss Puckerr. Yes; Miss Cecile Puckett. 


STATEMENT OF MISS CECILE PUCKETT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Miss Puckett. The time is short, there are a great many people here, 
I am sure, who are more expert on this matter than I, so I will say 
very little. In fact, I will say, of all I planned to say, just what I 
haven’t heard someone bring up. I think it will be appreciated. 

As for background, I am a teacher in one of the high schools in the 
county. I think the one qualification I have for raising my voice here 
is this: I was brought up down in Boot Hill, Mo., one of the newest 
parts of this country. In my lifetime, I think, I could have been con- 
sidered a member of an underprivileged and a backward and an under- 
developed community, and it has developed considerably. And that 
is the point I should like to mention here. 

I haven’t traveled, I am not a student of economics, except very 
superficially, indeed. But this is the point: I believe that we in the 
United States have a terrific obligation in the mutual aid program in 
the phases by which we try to he Ip people gain economically what we 
have in this country. Because if the United States is in any way re- 
markable and unique it is simply because for the first time in the his- 
tory, I suppose of mankind, that the majority of ordinary people have 
had a chance to be what human beings could be. In other words, we 
don’t have to work all our waking hours to live; therefore, we have 
time to be human; therefore, we can be free; therefore, we don’t want 
war because we have hope. Communism doesn’t appeal to us because 
we know we can do it ourselves, we don’t have to have someone help us. 
Now, it seems to me that we should make use of the know-how which is 
unique in America. In no other country in the world can you find 

yeople under 40 who have lived in an underdeveloped community and 
ae seen it come up to a 20th century community; in other words, 
have seen the people become more productive. You can’t raise the 
standard of living until the people can produce more. 

And that, I think, is about what I have to say. We have this know- 
how, we should find out about it, and we should use as much of our 
money as possible in getting those people in contact with the people 
of the underdeveloped countries, because the big commodity we have 
to sell right now, not to sell but to give away, and our biggest weapon 
is hope. And the most dangerous ‘thing i in the world is the fact that 
the majority of the people in the world aren’t particularly afraid of 
atomic war, nuclear war, because life is already as bad as it can be, 
and I don’t think they really worry about being blown up if they have 
to work 16 hours a day in order to live—just barely live. If they know 
their chances of living to be 30 aren’t good, anyway, I don’t think they 
are particularly frightened, really. T think they would believe any- 
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thing. I think, as the young man who had traveled in that country 
mentioned, if we could get more of those people in contact with others, 
if we could let the under developed people realize that America isn’t 
all so rich, we aren’t the rich relations who can’t understand them, we 
have been | poor and we have made it. And I think that bit of hope is a 
greater weapon than communism could possibly hand out because they 
haven't been able to do that. So, in our mutual-aid and foreign-aid 
programs we should try to get our people in contact with each other 
and try to export this thing. 

Now, I have tried to think about these other matters but people 
have already said them better than I can, people better qualified than 
I. I think that is all I have to offer at this moment and I hope it will 
be of some help. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Do you feel that, as a taxpayer, as we all are, that 
the money that has been spent for foreign aid has brought to us any 
particular value? 

Miss Puckerr. You mean, to—— 

Mr. Carnanan. To the United States, to the people of the United 
States. And do you think it has added to the standard of living of 
other peoples throughout the world ? 

Miss Pucxerr. I would hi ardly be qualified to answer that. Insofar 
as that money made it possible for any person to produce, if it en- 
ables people to produce more within the working hours, I would think 
it did. I would have to go back to my own experience. I know what 
a tremendous difference REA made in rural areas. People who 
haven’t lived through it possibly don’t realize that before REA we 
were pretty under privileged and underdeveloped because it took so 
much human energy to make a living. If something comparable— 
not necessarily electric ity, maybe a better shovel, a better hoe, a better 
way to do things—made that person more productive and if it came 
from foreign aid, then it is something that we can’t afford not to try. 

Mr. Carnanan. In your evaluation of the foreign-aid program, are 
you at least partially satisfied with it in the sense that we perhaps 
have not done enough of the more basic kind of help? 

Miss P ene 7. Lam partially satisfied in this way; I am glad we 
have had it; I am glad we have learned what we have; I don’t think 
we can stop; 1 think we should study and plan, not only to spend 
more but to get our money’s worth. We are in a situation where it 
may cost us something. If you have a volunteer fire department in 
the town it costs the volunteer firemen something to stop their business 
and fight the fire, but it would cost them more not to, because there 
is nobody else to do it. And we have been, perhaps, going after it in 
an amateurish way. We could not have afforded not to have tried 
it in the past; we can’t afford to stop it now. And I think we should 
use more of our own experience, because what we have got to do is 
really raise the productivity of the individual worker in whatever way 
we can in that country. No one ever tried it before; we have to do a 
lot of trial and error and experimentation. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman. 

I think that you are modest in setting forth your qualifications. 
You have made a very good extemporaneous speech and you have cer- 

tainly set forth the duty : and the obligation of the United States insofar 
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as we are capable of doing something for those who are less privileged 
than ourselves. 

I have no guestion, Mr. Chairman, but want to say it is a good 
statement. 

Mr. Founvatn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Ido want to compli- 
ment Miss Puckett for a very fine statement. She hit upon a basic, 
fundamental concept which I think is important in this whole foreign- 
aid program. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mrs. Austin. Mrs. Margaret Austin. 

Mrs. Austin, if you do not have it in your prepared statement, would 
you give us a brief statement of your personal background for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET E. AUSTIN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Austin. I am a mother, and, I guess, I have a distinction of 
also having fulfilled the responsibilities of a father, since I supported 
my son until he was big enough to take care of himself. I am a 
businesswoman, formerly from Illinois, and have lived in Missouri 
15 years or so. 

Mr. CarnaHan. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Austin. I am gre ateful for this opportunity to express my 
opinion of United States foreign policy. I sincerely wish I could 
speak favorably, but after thorough research and study, I fail to find 
anything good about it. 

You have only to study the rise and fall of other civilizations before 
ours to see clearly that history is repeating itself before our very eyes. 
Greece was not conquered by the Romans. Greed and selfishness, 
leading to graft and corruption by both the people and their govern- 
ment, had so weakened their nation that the Romans had only to 
walk in and take over. Socrates was successfully silenced by “the 
boys in power” just as many great men today are being silenced by 
government-subsidized press and radio. 

In 1952, many of us voted for Eisenhower because he promised us a 
change. Since then we have had such things as the Iranian oil deal, 
so successfully completed at the expense of millions of dollars to the 
American taxpayers and for the benefit of five of our largest oil com- 
panies. Was that any different than some of the tricks pulled by 
Harry Truman ¢ 

In their exuberance over the outcome of this “deal,” our State De- 
partment and leftwing news commentators openly declared that the 
United States is taking England’s place in the world. Isn’t that 
exactly what we would expect under a Truman policy? However, 
in one sense, we have taken England's pl: wce—30 years ago Engl: ind 
was the most hated nation in this world. ‘Tod: ay we are. 

Continued participation in the United Nations. Is that a change? 
The U. N. was created during the “great love scene” of the United 
States and Communist Russia. Stalin was well represented at San 
Francisco when the U. N. Charter was written. Such men as Alger 
Hiss and Harry Dexter White held high positions in our Government 
and represented us. Plain commonsense tells you any organization 
created by these men would be pro-Communist. Russia has as many 

rights and votes in the U. N. as we have. Russian military officers 
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would be in command over American boys fighting in a United Na- 
tions war. 

Using the United Nations as an excuse, one-man rule ordered our 
boys into Korea. 

We have the infamous Status of Forces Tre: ity under which Ameri- 
‘an youth, forced to go overseas, are denied their rights as American 
citizens. 

The Communist-written Charter of the U. N. still supersedes the 
laws of our land. 

We had the United Nations under Truman and Hiss. We voted 
for a change. We want the United States out of the U. N. and the 
U.N. out of the United States. 

Eisenhower asks Congress to remain dormant and give him the 
power to act in the Middle East. He asks sole authority to spend 
money belonging to 167 million of us. He demands the power to 
spend the blood of our sons any time and in any way he sees fit. Isn’t 
this exactly the same as our policy under Roosevelt and Truman? 
Was not Congress created to weigh and decide on just such emergen- 
cies? If we are to continue to have one-man rule, isn’t it rather stupid 
to goto the troubl » and expense of electing Congressmen and Senators? 

Our Nation represents only 7 percent of the world’s population, yet 
we are told over and over again that we are morally obligated to sup- 
port the other 93 percent. While foreign aid careerists are throwing 
our money around the world by the billions, thousands of Americans 
are killed annually because of 1957 traffic on 1930 streets and high- 
ways. Sick people are unable to receive proper medical care be- 

cause our hospitals are so pitifully inadequate. Words cannot de- 
scribe the deplorable condition of our schools. Just as under Roose- 
velt and Truman, our foreign policy is based on the’utterly asinine 
assumption that we have the right to spend the paychecks of genera- 
tions still unborn. 

Of course, everything must be very secret and confidential. Even 
Congressmen are denied the facts concerning bills on which they are to 
vote. The “rule” must submit unquestionably to the “rulers.” 

I know I speak for millions of Americans when I say, “We are sick 
unto death of the clay-footed heroes who can do no wrong—they 
think.” 

We are not interested in “world leadership,” “taking England’s 
place in the world,” or “the sun never setting on the American flag.” 
The only land over which we care to see Old Glory fly is the United 
States. Repeal the 16th amendment so the Federal Government can’t 
waste our money on power-mad schemes. Keep our wealth in the in- 
dividual States so we can maintain a decent standard of living. We 
want only to live natural lives as God intended we should and as 
guaranteed by our Constitution. We would like to have a Government 
we can be proud of, one that some respect for our intelligence. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mrs. Austin. 

Are there questions ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain ? 

Mr. Founrarn. Yours, Mrs. Austin, is another interesting, very 
interesting point of view. But, while I am here in the State of Mis- 
souri, I would like to take the opportunity of saying, while I have 
disagreed with Mr. Harry Truman, former President of the United 
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States, in my opinion, when history is written, including especially 
the history of the present administr: ation, H: arry T ruman w vill go down 
as one of the greatest Presidents this country has ever had. 

Mrs. Austin. That isa matter of opinion. 

Mr. Fountain. That’s right. That is what makes this country so 
great. We have had so many varying viewpoints here today. I doubt 
if either the young man who came from Lebanon or the one who repre- 
sented the American Jewish Congress could have freely expressed 
themselves, either in Egypt, or in Israel, as they have here today. 
That is one of the reasons I am so proud to be an American. 

Mrs. Austtrn. Well, Harry Truman didn’t make it possible for us 
to say it. It was our forefathers who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and promoted the Constitution. 

Mr. Fountain. We have inherited most of our privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. I am afraid we haven't used them to the best 
advantage. 

Mrs. Austin. We have lost a lot we should have inherited, and our 
children are going to have even fewer. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Are you, then, suggesting the failure of our demo- 
cratic processes / 

Mrs. Austin. In the first place, I don’t believe that we are a demo- 
cratic process, I think that we are a constitutional republic. 

Mr. CarnAnwAan. Are you doubting, then, the failure of the processes 
of a constitutional republic? 

Mrs. Austin. I think that our Constitution has been bypassed to 
such an extent that it only about halfway exists, and I think that 
Congress has very little to do, actually, with our laws. They don’t 
have nearly as much to do as they should. I think that the State 
Department and even the Army has more control over our affairs in 
this Nation and I think that Congress should assert themselves and 
they should take more of a leading roll because actually they are the 
ones who represent the American people, not the State Department or 
not the Army, and J think that they owe us a duty to assert themselves 
and take more leadership in our Government. Of course, you will 
have to get into some of the secret files before you can do it because—— 

Mr. Carnauan. Probably I should, then, as a Member of Congress, 
ask you are you pretty well convinced that the Congress is failing in 
the performance of its function ? 

Mrs. Austin. I think that so much information is withheld, and 
they tie up Congress with so many small, unimportant bills, that by 
the time the men get around to reading that they don’t actually have 
time to work on the important ones, and then the important ones are 
put through at the very last minute when the men want to get home 
to campaign for the next election and don’t have time to read or study 
the bills they vote on. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel that a Member of Congress has his prob- 
lems. 

Mrs. Austin. I have studied this pretty thoroughly for quite some 
time. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. You have brought us, certainly, a different concept 
of what many of the other witnesses have presented today and we 
appreciate your taking the time to share with us your notions. ‘Thank 
you. 
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Has Mr. Blassie come in? 
(No response. ) 
Mrs. Everett. Mrs. Faye P. Everett. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FAYE P. EVERETT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Evrrerr. Information for the 5-to-10-minute discussion on 
what I personally feel about this trade and aid and mutual security 
program has been gathered from Encyclopedia Britannica, 1957; 
Foreign Policy Briefs, Pamphlet Shop of St. Louis Council on World 
Affairs, 1957; and U.S. News & W orld Report, March 22,1957. This 
information gives the background of my statement before stating my 
personal feelings. 

On April 8, 1957, Secretary of State Dulles presented before the 
Senate special committee a request to study the foreign-aid program 
and the administration’s position on the future of the United States 
mutual security program. Many studies have been made, among 
which were Fairless and Johnston, and the Senate research project on 
military assistance. My personal feeling: I personally feel that for- 
eign aid is a very imports unt factor in the framework of the nations; 
however, loans are better in most cases because of the value of self- 
respect of everyone; further, because they enlist a greater local con- 
cern as well as to know that all money is spent effic iently : and properly ; 
yet it is wise to have a few grants. One of the basic factors in the 
overall picture of nations is the economic development which should 
be done together and with emphasis on long-term development assist- 
ance. Any sudden change in policy is often d: amaging; therefore, it 
is my opinion that there should not be an increase in the economic aid 
in any large amount over what has already been represented. To assist 
people in meeting their obligations, there should be a longer-range 
program, and far greater flexibility with more liberal interest rate. 

[In this dynamic age of machinery and atomic energy, a nation with- 
out technical assistance is almost doomed to destruction. Another 
stature in the strength of nations is an expansion of mutually profitable 
and beneficial international trade. Daily we see the need of encour- 
agement of private foreign investment through diplomatic mission 
activities, treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation, and more 
equitable taxation on foreign-business income. No longer should there 
be loans repayable in inconvertible foreign currency. T There is stret igth 
in cooperation of administration whic h acts promptly and which is 
fully integrated into the department. Many conflicts could be avoided 
if nations were more powerful from this point of view. I mean that 
there should be greater discretionary power in both the economic and 
military fields, and a greater selectivity of project. It seems to me that 
a carefully chosen group of persons should be authorized to state the 
criteria for determining what countries should receive aid and in what 
amounts. If aid is continued abroad, then it should be done directly 
to stimulate United States private investment abroad, and the agri- 
culture surplus disposal programs, which have been useful, should 
continue with certain changes. Such programs contain elements of 
state trade, although the effect on other countries has not been demon- 
aren hi armful, and the effect on the recipient has been beneficial. 

vadership is a guidepost of any nation, as shown in the creation of 
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national and international food reserve. And, finally, we should have 
our minds set for peace; our attitudes, our goals, our actions, should 
be for harmony throughout the world. 

Today, it seems to me, more than ever before that men have reached 
their highest impulses, seeking for the intangible things of life. We 
know that from peace man can develop to the fullest ; nevertheless, I 
personally feel that if one or more nations should not conform to the 
laws and principles upon which peace has built its foundation, we 
should be mindful that the principles of military aid are sound and 
that under present circumstances, the military- -aid program should be 
regarded as an integral part of the United States defense program. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mrs. Everett, we appreciate your appearance be- 
fore the committee. And would you give us just a brief statement 
about yourself for the record, please? 

Mrs. Everett. My name you have. I am an autobiographer, “Ad- 
venture With Life,” Meador Publishing Co. I hold bachelor of science 
and master of science degrees in education with two minors—I am 
sorry, 4 minors. Would you like to know the names of those? 

Mr. CarnAHAN. No, the names are not necessary. 

What is your work now ? 

Mrs. Evererr. I am a homemaker and I participate in many activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Carnanan. I judge from your statement that you feel that for- 
eign-aid programs should be more carefully planned, than some of 
the programs we have undertaken in the past ? 

Mrs. Evererr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow ¢ 

os Merrow. I would like to say that this is a well-organized, ana- 
lytical, and finely. worked out statement. You covered the subject 
very well. I was interested in some of the points that you were mak- 
ing. You were speaking toward the end of your statement about 
military aid and advocated continuation of military aid. Do you 
believe that the economic aid is as important or even more so in some 
areas than the military aid? 

Mrs. Evererr. Yes, in some areas where there is such a scarcity of 
food, I feel that—that is a difficult question, because if we do not have 
peace and we do not have the forces to work when there is an out- 
burst, then we have something tragic and we cannot get to the 
economy of things if you do not have the support of the military 
forces, 1s my point. 

Mr. Merrow. You are not alarmed, then, by the size of the military 
and the economic aid that is recommended for the coming fiscal year? 

Mrs. Evererr. Not alarmed under these conditions and the overall 
picture in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. Merrow. You were speaking about, I am much interested i 
your suggestion that there ought to be a group of persons to dec tite 
what countries and how much aid. Did you have in mind a special 
committee appointed by the Executive or just what did you have in 
mind? 

Mrs. Everett. I had in mind a committee appointed by the Execu- 
tive, that would be somewhat of a cross section of the people, par- 
ticularly in the United States, I had in mind. A cross section of the 
people—well informed enough to be able to discuss the problems and 
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work out some end to which we would be able to progress easily and 
profitably. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think there should be a body, then, ap- 
parently, outside of the Department of State or the Congress itself? 
Various committees of Congress go into this and make decisions and 
recommendations ? 

Mrs. Evererr. I feel that if the Congress and those bodies that are 
already in operation, if they feel the need of help, if they feel it is 
wise, to break it down—many times if you break it down in groups, 
and put them closer with the area in which they find themselves, 
problems, then, sometimes can be worked out more easily. 

Mr. Merrow. I was glad to hear you say that we must have the 
mind set for peace. I have served on a United States delegation that 
helped write the constitution for UNESCO in London some years 
ago. Perhaps the most important part of this document has been 
quoted here today, that is, from the standpoint of setting a goal: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be erected.” I trust that is what you had in 
mind. Iwas glad te hear you emphasize that. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Mr. Fountain ? 

Mr. Founrarn. No questions. A very good statement, Mrs. 
Everett. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Miss Stewart. Is Miss Stewart here? 

We have a statement that has been left here at the desk which is a 
statement of the League of Women Voters of Missouri but it has no 
name on it. Is there somebody here who would submit it? 

Mrs. Guze. Do you want a member of the league to submit it ? 

Mr. Carnanan. I don’t believe there is a name attached to it and we 
would like to have it identified by someone connected with league. 

Mrs. Guze. I am connected with the League of Women Voters. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you care to look at the statement? And if 
you care to present it on behalf of the League of Women Voters, 
you may. (The statement referred to appears on p. 240.) 

Hansdrow. Miss Catherine Hansdrow has a statement. Have we 
received that one? 

And then we have a list of names here of people who want to present 
statements and perhaps some of them may be present. 

And Mrs. Guze. Mrs. Joy Guze. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SAMUEL B. GUZE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Guzr. I am Mrs. Guze. I have my own statement. I also 
have a statement from the St. Louis branch of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. (See p. 238.) 

Mr. CarnauAn. Would you like to be heard or would you just like 
to present yore statement ? 

Mrs. Guze. I don’t want to take time unnecessarily. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you don’t want to personally present the state- 
ment, you can submit it for the record and if you would like for us 
to hear you, we will be glad to do so. 

Mrs. Guzr. May I simply say something that I think is important? 

Mr. CarnaHan. You may. 
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Mrs. Guze. The main thing that I felt I wanted to hear today was 
a reference to the Rostow and Millikan book and report, which is the 
best proposal that I have read or heard about so far. I am especially 
impressed by their International Development Advisory Council 
idea. I like it better than the proposed Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development. Perhaps it wouldn’t hurt if I just listed 
some of the ways in which I think that proposal is worthwhile. 

Mr. CarnanAn. And your presentation does treat with the Millikan 
and Rostow report. 

Mrs. Guze. In fact, I will read one paragraph from my statement: 

Whatever world dev elopment plan is adopted, certain essential fea- 
tures detailed by Rostow and Millikan are probably essential to its 
success: (1) There must be long-term commitments (5, 10, or more 
years) unaffected by international or domestic political climate. It 
seems to me that even the outbreak of war should not impede the pro- 
gram. (2) There is a minimum level of resources devoted to the pro- 

ram that will make it worthwhile. = stimates are that the United 

tates should make available at least $2 billion for the first few years 
and more later.) (3) The program should serve the purpose of eco- 
nomic improvement and not in any way be used for political or 
strategy reasons. (4) There must be international cooperative co- 
ordination and planning to include all underdeveloped countries. 
(5) All parties should agree on criteria for evaluating progress. It 
is most desirable that criticism should come from an impartial, re- 
spected authority. This process of giving and receiving should be 
done in a manner that will promote harmony and understanding 
among all participants, that suspicions and hostile competition be 
minimized. 

And I concluded that I thought you shouldn’t underestimate the 
American people’s ability to understand our need to be responsible in 
this world for people whom I consider our neighbors on the other 
side of the earth, and I don’t believe I have changed my mind, despite 

some of the things I have heard here today. 

Mr. CarnanHan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CarNnaHANn, Certainly. 

Mr. Merrow. I was interested in the paragraph you read about 
the long-range program. You certainly wouldn’t consider an invest- 
ment of that kind as a giveaway program but it would be beneficial 
to our country ¢ 

Mrs. Guze. Yes, I think that is the best security our country can 
have. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you feel that not doing something like this, 
which is certainly a bold program, would be like burying our talents 
in the ground and not investing them for our own benefit / 

Mrs. Guze. Yes, I would say that. I think we are today very inse- 
cure because the people in the underdeveloped countries are deter- 
mined to make a change, and if we just let things go and don’t assist 
in that change, I am afraid that it will be to our detriment. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnawan. Thank you. 

(Mrs. Guze’s statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Mrs. SAMUEL B. Guze, St. Louris, Mo. 


I was told that you have come to St. Louis to hear grassroots opinion on 
foreign aid. And so Iam here, despite the fact that I have no special knowledge 
of economics or foreign affairs. I am one of growing numbers of taxpayers 
terribly concerned about the fact that so much of our money is used for ever 
more costly and dangerous weapons of destruction, and so little for constructive 
purposes. And I am one of many Americans deeply worried about the increas- 
ing populations in vast areas of the world who are struggling desperately with 
problems of hunger, poverty, and ignorance. 

Our country is rich, and for that reason perhaps we have a special obligation. 
But even if we were not so rich, the plight of fellow human beings in other 
countries would still be our concern. Because you are our representatives in 
Congress, we depend on you to determine how we can best help in world prob- 
lems. Along with the Executive, you must seek strenuously to find the means 
to relieve us of the terrible cost of the arms race. But even if it continues 
for some time to come, the economic problems of the world cannot wait. For- 
tunately we are wealthy enough to undertake a truly meaningful world economic 
development program in cooperation with other countries while the burden of 
armaments is still upon us. 

I will therefore not dwell upon the fact that so much of our foreign aid has 
been military, except to say that I think foreign aid for military purposes will 
not give us the security we seek. I do believe that such assistance tends to 
create local areas of dangerous tension and unnecessarily burdens the economies 
of nations least able to bear the strain of an armaments race. I deplore our 
sacrifice of principles for the sake of establishing bases as in the case of Saudi 
Arabia where we tolerate the exclusion of our Jewish personnel. I strongly 
disapprove our using economic aid as a reward for military alliances. 

Through the kindness of Senator Green I have received the studies and 
reports prepared for the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program. 
From them and from several other sources (notably A Proposal—Key to an Ef- 
fective Foreign Policy by Rostow and Millikan, Peace Is Positive, by Haldore 
Hanson, and the writings of James P. Warburg) I have tried to learn how best 
we might tackle this urgent problem of raising the standard of living for two- 
thirds of the world’s people. I have reached the following general conclusions. 

1. Change of status for the world’s poor is inevitable. If we continue our 
preoccuption with militaristic approaches, this change may involve long years 
of expensive insecurity for us, and violence, coercion, and suffering for other 
peoples. If we decide promptly to participate in a sustained and sizable 
world development program, we can hope to see the evolvement of more and 
more stable democratic societies making for a more harmonious world com- 
munity. This is a very appealing prospect to every American, and the chal- 
lenge to aid in its development is exciting. 

2. There is probably more than one good plan for our adequate participation 
in world development, but I am most impressed by the proposals of Rostow 
and Millikan. They have conceived of an international, impartial, authoritative 
board (International Development Advisory Council) which could coordinate, 
evaluate, and promote economic development programs while decisions remain 
in the hands of the participating parties whether they be governments, private 
institutions, or international agencies. As with other international organiza- 
tions today, compliance with opinions of the council would be entirely voluntary. 
World economic improvement like world order must depend on the will of the 
nations. At this moment in history the cooperation of the United States Gov- 
ernment would be vital. Whatever world development plan is adopted, certain 
essential features detailed by Rostow and Millikan are probably essential to 
its success: 

(1) There must be long-term commitments (5 to 10 or more years) unaffected 
by international or domestic political climate. It seems to me that even the 
outbreak of war should not impede the program. 

(2) There is a minimum level of resources devoted to the program that will 
make it worthwhile. (Kstimates are that the United States should make 
available at least $2 billion for the first few years and more later.) 

(3) The program should serve the purpose of economic improvement and not 
in any way be used for political or strategy reasons. 

(4) There must be international cooperative coordination and planning to 
include all underdeveloped countries. 
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(5) All parties should agree on criteria for evaluating progress. It is most 
desirable that criticism should come from an impartial, respected authority. 
This process of giving and receiving should be done in a manner that will pro- 
mote harmony and understanding among all participants, that suspicions and 
hostile competition be minimized. 

In conclusion I would beg you not to underestimate the ability of the American 
people to understand the responsible role our Nation must play in world affairs 
and to rise to that responsibility. The evolution of the presently colonial or 
feudalistic or nomadic societies into healthy democracies seems to me to be our 
best hope for security and relief from this nightmarish and costly cold war, 

Mr. Carnauan. I am going over the list of names and these are 
people who have intimated that they want to submit a statement for 
the record. It will not be necessary if any of you are here that you 
personally present your statement unless you so desire. 

Mrs. Schiller. 

Mr. Buttock. I have her statement. (See p. 240.) 

Mr. Carnanan. Edwin Oldendorph. Raymond Smith. 

We are seeking to see if we have these statements submitted or if 
they still care to submit them. 

Mr. Ingram F. Boyd ? 

Mr. Burxock. I have his statement. (See p. 236.) 

Mr. Carnauan. Mrs, A. G. Hochmeister. 

Mr. Buiiock. I have that statement. (See p. 239.) 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Stuckenberg. Mrs. Burkman. W. A. Russell. 
Fred Weaver. Nestor Letopisac. 

If any of these people have not given us the statement, why, you 
may do so if you like. 

Mrs. Guzr. This is a statement from the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

Mr. Carnauan. Who is submitting the statement ? 

Mrs. Guze. I willbe gladto. (See p. 238.) 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will, identify it. 

I want to express my appreciation for the many witnesses who have 
appeared. We certainly have had a wide diversity of opinion. 

How many people are here who would like to have a minute to 
be heard? Let’s see you stand if you want to be heard. We will 
give you 3 minutes each. Mrs. Lehmann? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY L. LEHMANN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Lenmann. I sent a card in and I was told there wasn’t 
enough time. 

Mr. Carwanan. Do you want to submit a statement ? 

Mrs. Lenmann. I would like to read it quickly. I didn’t have time 
to type it out. Would that be possible? 

Mr. CarnaHan. We are beyond the closing time. You can pre- 
pare anything further you want to say and it will be printed in 
the record. Will you give us your name and just a little bit of 
background ? 

Mrs. Lenmann. I am a housewife. My name is Mary Lehmann. 

(Mrs. Lehmann’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Mary L. LEHMANN, CLAYTON, Mo. 


It has been said that the philosophy of an age is evident not so much in the 
answers given to certain questions, as in the questions asked. A good example is 
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the question we are asked to answer today: Are the relative proportions for 
economic and for military aid of the $3.76 billion allotted for foreign aid correct, 
and if not, in what direction should the ratio be revised? This question assumes 
that the real problem is merely to adjust the amount of money to equal the 
amount of approval of each type of aid, since the amount of money spent is a 
reliable measure of the amount of good that can be done. This eagerness to 
believe mainly in the efficacy of money seems to be indicative of the philosophy 
of this age in this country. When, after 10 years of unprecedented spending in 
foreign aid, the threat of war seems not appreciably more remote than at the 
beginning, we apply our philosophy again, doing more good with more money. 
If we are a little confused by lack of results, we simply reexamine the budget, as 
we are doing today. 

The fact is that few of us can tell you how many dollars to spend on this project 
as compared to how many on that, not because the projects are so complex and 
the sums so vast, but because we have to assume that carrying out the foreign- 
aid program itself as presently laid out, is the best possible means of averting 
war and bringing about lasting peace, that is, we have to assume that, whatever 
past failure may indicate, the present military and political situation is suffi- 
ciently stable that the threat of war can be averted largely by financing our allies, 
and we must ignore evidence that at best total war can be averted only as long as 
we continue the financing. We are asked to believe in its sheer efficacy and to 
examine that alone. In short, you have asked us the wrong question. 

The question this Nation should ask its people, now and always is: How effec- 
tive in securing peace is our present foreign policy, including foreign aid? To 
ask anything less is greatly to diminish the value of a4 grassroots inquiry. It is as 
if I painted your house purple without your express consent, and then took great 
pains to find out just what shade of color you wanted on the window sashes. 

An answer : Twofold program. 

Step 1: To remove from secrecy the facts about investigations in radioactivity 
and nuclear power, not only to give the American people, but the entire human 
race as well, the chance to decide intelligently their own future. 

Several days ago I read in the newspaper on about the 10th page the statement 
that the amount of radioactive strontium 90 in milk had now risen to about one- 
thousandth of the amount deemed safe for the public (i. e., the human race), but 
that the amount would continue to rise as long as there was strontium 90 in the 
atmosphere. Then followed an interesting description of how this radioactive 
material in the hones causes premature aging by destroying the small blood 
vessels. At about the same time I read (on the front page) that the Russians 
had recently set off four new atomic explosions. Another article stated that an 
emissary from Japan was in Washington earnestly begging this Nation to desist 
from making further hydrogen bomb tests. Since the article did not state what 
reasons were considered sufficiently compelling to make a mighty nation desist 
from a heretofore important part of its defense program, we may even surmise 
that the Japanese, intimately familiar with human afflictions from radioactivity, 
know something the American public does not know, just as we didn’t know of the 
er from strontium 90 until a number of years after the investigations were 
made. 

The objection is immediately made that the Russians will get our “secrets.” 
Everybody, and every Congressman in particular, should read chapter 7 of 
Norbert Weiner’s book, The Human Use of Human Beings. The author points 
out that, in the first place, scientific information, not being a commodity, is 
impossible to own, and is not subject to storage without rapidly deteriorating 
in value; in the second place, that such is the distribution of scientific talent 
and facilities, that other countries, knowing a thing is possible, never lag behind 
the country with the initial development by more than a few years at most. 
The third point (and he cites a personal wartime experience) is that in trying 
to keep information secret from the enemy, this Nation commits very effective 
sabotage against itself and its allies by preventing scientists in one field from 
obtaining vital information from those in another field. 

In any event, if the Government attempts to keep development in nuclear 
power a dark secret, those responsible have the overwhelming obligation to 
place before the people of the world all the facts about the danger to human 
existence which accompanies the military use of nuclear power. It need hardly 
be said that this would be a considerable step toward enduring peace if only 
for the reason that the aversion to suicide is enduring. 
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Step 2: To deal with free Europe as a whole, both in giving military and eco- 
nomic aid, and in making political commitments, rather than as at present, 
dealing with each country separately. 

Europe has enough diversified resources and high level of technical develop- 
ment, that with a minimum of coordination among its nations, it will emerge 
as a real power, no longer a group of buffeted buffer nations who must regard 
our overt designation of them as equals, while at the same time, interfering to 
an unprecedented extent in their affairs as the ultimate in hypocrisy. No one 
wants to lick the boot, but we have failed to offer them an alternative as long 
as we continue to be so foud of our role as the grand benefactor. Whatever 
it may be in the sight of God, no nation of Western Europe is in fact our equal 
in power and in the consequent capacity to assume responsibility in coping with 
any world crisis. In spite of this obvious truth, we continue a policy which 
encourages the continued division of Europe, exactly as though we wished 
these nations’ economic and military dependence upon us, involving as it must, 
consicerable influence in their internal affairs. This conduct is the very denial 
of the freedom in which we profess to believe. In a democracy equality means 
equal rights, exemplified in equal rights at the polls. Do the smaller nations 
of the world enjoy this in the United Nations? Naturally not, for just so long 
as they are weaker nations they cannot equally share with stronger powers the 
responsibility of implementing decisions. Ultimately then, equal rights means 
equal strength. Hasn’t it occurred to us that our food and dollars, no matter 
how vast the amounts, can never lead to equal rights, hence democracy among 
the nations great and small of this world? Can we conveniently forget that, 
short of widespread collapse with its subsequent disintegration, power tends 
to concentrate? 

In summary: This Nation must ask itself this: Are we really intending in 
the long run to count on the support of the smaller nations through their con- 
tinued dependence upon us (and they must look to a greater power as long as 
they are weaker), or are we striving for real not pretended equality, so that 
a group of nations can look us and Russia squarely in the eye and freely decide 
what course it shall pursue? The sooner we quite peddling democracy as a 
commodity, and live by it as a principle, the sooner the nations of the world 
will know what we stand for, and their choice between freedom and slavery 
will be a real one. 

It will be said that Europe does not want or is not ready for this limited cen- 
tralization. This may be true. Few people are ready for anything unless they 
have a chance and an incentive to prepare for it. To create a central body re- 
sponsible for European international decisions is a serious step, and, of course, 
as with every significant new undertaking, will be met with opposition by those 
whose allegiance to the past is greater than their concern with answers to present 
problems, but there will be many indeed who see in the allotment of our aid 
by a coalition of a smaller nation and its coequal neighbors, a recovery not only 
of international but of national dignity, and a safeguard that the cradle of our 
western culture may never be its grave. 

Aside from greatly reducing the complexity in administering the aid, aside 
from rightly keeping us out of regional disagreements (or agreements), there 
is another tremendously important feature in dealing with Europe as a whole, 
which has considerable relevance to step 1. If we share all information on 
nuclear development with our European allies (and for their great part in 
this development we are morally obliged to do so) it is far simpler to coordinate 
research with one unit than with a dozen, and if disaster may break, together 
to advance the more quickly to combat it. 

This same attitude should extend to all other allied nations, some now in the 
fever of technological adjustment and burgeoning national aspirations. If our 
alliance with Europe demonstrates that such an alliance with Europe and our- 
selves of a regional coalition of smaller nations can enhance self-esteem and 
indeed existence for each member, the first step in a long and necessary process 
will have been taken. Then at long last the division into a General Assembly 
and a Security Council will no longer be necessary, and people everywhere will 
be represented in the United Nations by members who can truly act freely as 
equals, where freedom indeed will flourish. It is not yet too late to make realistic 
moves toward this long range goal—or is it not our goal? America, look to your 
conscience. 


Mr. CarnaHan. We are sorry that we don’t have several days to 


hear all of you. 
Mr. Slonim. 
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STATEMENT OF M. J. SLONIM, REAL ESTATE CONSULTANT, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Stontm. Mr. Carnahan and gentlemen, we are happy you are in 
the St. Louis area. My nameisM.J.Slonim. I ama real estate con- 
sultant and I am head of a department in Washington University in 
land economics and real estate. 

I have studied world affairs and other problems and I came here 
today not to speak but to listen and to learn. However, this morning 
a gentleman who described himself as a Palestine Arab, who recently 
became an American citizen, gave the impression to this committee 
that one of the difficult problems in the Middle East was Israel. It 
seemed that he wanted to bring out that if Israel didn’t exist the 
Middle East would be in perfect condition. I visited Israel and I want 
to say that what the United States has accomplished there through its 
various aid programs has been historic. Without help from our be- 
loved country I don’t think Israel could have come into existence nor 
could she carry on. While, Israel, as you know, was sponsored by the 
United Nations, our country is largely responsible for the creation 
of that small but dynamic democracy in the Middle East. 

The Arabs, since World War I, have been liberated and nine Arab 
States have been created. Before then there wasn’t one free Arab 
State. The Arab nations possess 3 million square miles of land, vast 
resources of oil, and whatnot. Israel has but 8,100 square miles. Why 
don’t the Arab Governments recognize the existence of Israel as a 
force for democracy, as a force for good will and mutual understand- 
ing and as a powerful contributor to industrial development in the 
whole Mideast area? It is acknowledged universally that Israel has 
released tremendous pressures in Europe and in the Arab States by 
bringing into its small territory over 900,000 Jews, almost half of 
whom have been made helpless and homeless and tragic through the 
Nazi program of annihilation which cost 6 million Jewish lives. The 
other half of these 900,000 emigrated to Israel from Arab States 
where their lot was impossible, where they lived under constant per- 
secution, and where they had no opportunity to earn a livelihood. 
Israel is helping build up that entire part of the world. Mr. Nasser, 
of Egypt, of course wants to be a dictator and with the help of Syria 
is playing Communist Russia against the United States, and vice 
versa. Now, it is time that the Arab States should cooperate at least 
in resettling the Arab refugees in their vast domain and giving them 
an opportunity to live decent, independent lives. Israel is the only 
democracy in that part of the vant She is making great economic 
progress. Israel is here to stay and it is time that the Arab States 
realized that. We have a friend in her and the only friend in the 
Middle East. I want to say that since Israel’s creation she has known 
no peace; she has been under severe attack by the neighboring Arab 
States. We should help Israel, not only because she is largely our 
creation, but mainly because she is a sister democracy and above all 
because we can depend upon her to stand with us in any struggle to 
preserve world peace. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. 

We will get over on this side. Mr. Cosmas? 
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STATEMENT OF PETER COSMAS, ATTORNEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Cosmas. Mr. Chairman, my name is Peter Cosmas. I am a 
practicing attorney in St. Louis, member of the State bar. 

On behalf of myself and every local American citizen, we here in 
St. Louis wish to express our apprec li ition for the fine job you gen- 
tlemen have done today and one which has been of help to combat 
communism by means of the foreign-aid program. It has been a 
success and not only that, in the event of any war between the United 
States and Russia, Russia would fold up in 5 minutes because people 
in Russia would revolt against the Russian Government. It has been 
estimated by Colonel Colealf, who appeared in Washington last week, 
that the Russian Communist Government expects a revolution from 
its own people within the 3 years. That was proven in Germany, on 
the Russian border, when the German Army invaded Russia in June 
of 1941. 

I would like to make a suggestion to the committee that a book 
written by Col. William Colbertson entitled, “Liberation” would be 
a valuable material for this committee in its consideration. It deals 
with the policy of combating communism in this country since Pear] 
Harbor; that is to say, with reference to the foreign-aid program. 

Thank you for your kindness and courtesy. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Do we have someone else ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. W. BRUNNER, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


Mrs. Brunner. I wasn’t planning to make a statement. Does it 
have to be typewritten ? 

Mr. Carnauan. No, not necessarily. Just be sure we get it as you 
go. 

Mrs. Brunner. My name is Mrs. Jack Brunner. I am a housewife 
and mother of two children, former grade- and high-school teacher, 
and a member of Webster Groves Presbyterian Church. 

Your interest expressed today about your concern as to whether we 
should support Communist-dominated countries—I have gone directly 
to the Bible to see if perhaps there could be some answer there. I have 
come across this quotation which has been of benefit to me and I 
thought, perhaps, it might be helpful to others: 

He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth abroad. 

Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 

n. 
ane whosover speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but whosover speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 

This is in Matthew 12: 30-82. 

In the light of that quotation from the Bible, what possible justifica- 
tion do we Americans have in contributing economic and material aid 
to Tito’s regime? 

Surely the people of Yugoslavia should be given some consideration. 
What do they want? Freedom? “True freedom depends on local 
self-government, effective access of the people to their individual 

rights.” (Robert A. Taft, A Foreign Policy for Americans, p. 45.) 


Is Tito giving the people of Y ugoslavi ia local self-government ? 
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There are serious limits to our economic capacity in our fight against 
communism. 

We have to be selective. 

I say we should encourage and build up forces which believe in 
liberty and are willing to battle against communism. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Fortune. 

Do you want to summarize the statement? You have 3 minutes 
but it will appear as you have it in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT S. FORTUNE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Fortune. Congressman Carnahan and committee members, I 
submit to you the case of our boys on foreign soil. 

If it be true that the post of Chief of the U. N. Military Staff Com- 
mittee be permanently held by a Communist, then little wonder that 
our boys who fought in Korea turn pale with sickening anger when 
the Korean conflict is mentioned. (No one has to my knowledge 
denied that this is true.) During this conflict all military plans had 
to be submitted to the Chiefs of Staff and they in turn submitted 
these plans to the 11-man military committee of the U. N., the chair- 
man of which was A. Sobelov, a Russian Communist. 

We subordinated our foreign policy to the United Nations during 
the Korean War and thus American military leaders and fighting men 
were denied victory over the Communist forces since they were not 
permitted to pursue the Red forces. The huge Nationalist Army in 
Formosa was not allowed to fight with us, thus sacrificing countless 
thousands of American boys. 

The constitutional right of our Congress to declare war has bee: 
completely transferred to the military committee of the United Na- 
tions. Inaccepting the United Nations Charter, we have relinquished 
our right to say when, where, and with whom we may engage in war. 
Our boys fight under U. N. command; must wear its emblem on their 
sleeves; and serve under its generals. 

We now come to the disgraceful “Status of Forces Treaty” which 
originated during the infamous days of the Acheson reign, and which 
has been expanded to the extent that our boys are not protected by 
our flag when serving in the service of the United States Government 
at the present time. The instances of arrests, trials, and imprison- 
ments by foreign governments are well known, Many Amer ican 
servicemen are now being held in China in violation of international 
law. I say we cannot trust our boys to their care. 

Then, comes the Eisenhower doctrine, and Congress has given him 
the power to take our boys into the Middle East where a man can be 
shot for such minor offenses as petty larceny. I say that from this 
day forward we will be forced to petition ‘these countries for con- 
sideration of our nationals, particularly our men in the Armed Forces. 

Therefore, I say that we are hopelessly entangled to the extent that 
we have already lost some of our cherished liberties, and the only way 
out at the present time is to stop subsidizing the U. N., and, if neces- 

sary, withdraw from membership in order to force reappraisal of the 
rights and privileges we have surrendered to this organization. 

Mr. Carnanuan. Thank you. Now, is there anyone else? 





| 
| 
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Mr. Gresuer. I was asked to come before this committee today for 
5 or 10 minutes but the request did not reach me until quite late last 
night. May I submit my statement to you by mail and may it become 
a part of the record ? 

Mr. CarnaHANn. You may submit it. 

We appreciate all who have testified. We feel that we have had an 
excellent exchange of ideas. We have had many divergent opinions 
expressed today. It has wa a good day for us and I feel that such 
exchange of ideas will result in better understanding and, we hope, in 
better congressional representation. 

Mr. Merrow, do you have anything you would like to say ? 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment you on 
the fine way you have conduc ted this meeting today. I think you have 
done an excellent piece of work. I compliment and congratulate the 
St. Louis Council on World Affairs and the organizations that have 
made this hearing such an outstanding success, and express apprecia- 
tion to the witnesses for coming before us duri ing these hearings today. 
If my count is correct, we have had 88, Mr. C hairman, which I think 
is an excellent representation. In 5 minutes more we would have run 
7 hours, the same length of time that we ran in Laconia, N. H., in my 
district, when we held the first meeting. And I think this meeting 
here in. ‘Missouri, your home State, has been an excellent meeting. 

Mr. Founrarn. I would like to join you, Mr. Chairman, and you, 
Mr. Merrow, in your remarks. I think all who have testified today 
are to be commended. We have had some splendid witnesses. I think 
we have seen a demonstration of democracy in action, grassroots 
democracy. I, for one, to begin with, was somewhat skeptical about 
this type of hearing. I think it has been most helpful. The witnesses 
have expressed themselves strongly where they felt strongly. I think 
there is merit to practically all “of the statements and opinions that 
have been made and expressed, even though there may have been dif- 
ferences of opinion. Let us hope that the viewpoints expressed in 
connection with this difficult problem will be most helpful to the 
Congress. 

I have been happy to be here; this is my first trip to St. Louis. 

Mr. Carnanan. Again I express apprec lation to each of my col- 
leagues and to each of the witnesses. The committee will stand 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 

(Additional statements for the record follow :) 


STATEMENT OF INGRAM F.. Boyp, JR., Boyp-RICHARDSON, OLIVE AT SIXTH, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


My feeling in regard to our trade and aid—mutual security—situation all 
stems from my experience in the spring of 1956 when I was a member of a 
trade mission (sponsored by the Department of Commerce) to France and 
Morocco. 

Trade: I am convinced that the French want desperately to do business with 
the United States, but that they have become rather skeptical about any success 
in this direction because of what seems to them like needlessly complicated 
customs requirements and excessively high tariff barriers. This opinion was 
expressed repeatedly, and I am certain that this. opinion is held by most of 
the other businessmen in foreign countries regardless of our very reasonable 
and logical rebuttals to their arguments. 
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Aid: I formed the opinion on innumerable occasions that Uncle Sam’s hand- 
outs were really not appreciated as much as they should be, and that the French 
were too proud to be in the role of beggars. What they really wanted was the 
opportunity to trade with us; get more of a chance to be forgiven some of their 
eccentricities, and the opportunity to learn some of the methods and technique 
that might be required if they were to have a healthier trade balance with the 
United States. 

It is my opinion that the best interests of our country will be served if we 
can approach the whole problem from the point of view of minimizing handouts 
and trying to work toward a greater trade relationship, not only with France 
but with all of the nations we now do business with. 

Security: Having been thoroughly sold on the objectives of the Department 
of Commerce Trade Mission, my belief is that the security program will also 
be strengthened by an increase in overall two-way trade; specifically, I mean 
here that if we can increase both exports and imports gradually with as many 
nations as possible, that they will respect us more, that our relationship with 
them will improve, and that consequently our security will be strengthened. 

My contention is that this particular point is of tremendous importance in 
regard to our position in Western Europe, where all of the nations seem to have 
the choice between the United States and Soviet Russia. I was told by French 
businessmen that if they could not sell their products to the United States their 
next logical customer was one behind the Iron Curtain. 

General attitude toward Americans: It is my belief that we have a great 
opportunity immediately to win friends and influence nations by taking concrete 
steps to increase our business with them and taper off more rapidly our hand- 
outs to them. I feel that if this were done intelligently, with a sound construc- 
tive program to bring it about, that the attitude many foreigners have toward 
Americans would change for the better, and that our rating in the eyes of the 
rest of the world would go up. 

I sincerely regret that I could not be present to make this statement in person, 
but would be very happy to comment further on any of these points. 


I. F. Boyp, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON CoRNELIUS, 3028 ARLMONT Drive, St. Lours, Mo. 


I feel it is important to realize our objectives and the best method of accom- 
plishing them in connection with setting up the United States foreign aid pro- 
gram. One frequently mentioned objective is, of course, our desire to maintain 
militarily strong allies or friendly nations in the current struggle to stop the 
spread of communism in the world. The other objective is the humanitarian 
viewpoint. The United States is the most prosperous Nation in the world due 
largely to the combination of our natural resources, our geographic isolation 
from European conflicts during the period of our development and the great 
ingenuity and hard work of our population. Americans have a great deal to be 
thankful for. In a community some members contribute to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the less fortunate and establish programs that will enable all members 
of society to enjoy the blessings of life. So in the society of nations we cannot 
ignore sufferng and want in other parts of the world and must realize we cannot 
prosper if other nations do not have economic health. 

My viewpoint is that a truly humanitarian program of foreign aid will accom- 
plish the first stated objective, that of stopping the spread of communism in the 
world, as well as its humanitarian goal at less cost and with greater success 
than the present emphasis on military arming of friendly nations. 

Communism has won more victories since the end of World War II without 
resorting to the use of military force than with the use of such force. When a 
nation is weak economically and trying to express its national feeling, commu- 
nism needs no military force to gain adherents in such a nation especially in 
parts of the world where colonialism existed for many years. 

I feel there should be two types of foreign aid. The first would meet ur- 
gent emergencies of need; the type of gifts or loans granted at times of floods, 
famines, and other similar national disasters in other countries. This type of 
aid would generally take the form of food, medicine, clothing, and help to re- 
store basic utilities. While this type of aid will never solve any nation’s eco- 
nomic problems, its offer without strings attached will go a long way to creating 
true friendship of all nations of the world as well as the recipient nation. The 
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mistake frequently made in offering this type of aid is that of making it condi- 
tional or expressing certain goals and objectives the recipient should accomplish 
after the receipt of our aid. What seems even worse is the general study of all 
the nation’s past actions in world affairs prior to the grant and a general dis- 
cussion of whether the recipient is worthy. This makes our wealth despised 
and any economic help subsequently given does little to create friendship for 
the United States in the world. This aid should be given on the basis of present 
need in relation to our ability to meet the need and not as a reward or lack 
of reward for past performance or expected future performance in world affairs. 

The second type of foreign aid to round out this program is an enlargement 
of the point 4 program—programs to help nations develop their national re- 
sources, to build up their own industries so they would have more to buy and 
more to sell in world trade. This type of program would include loans and 
grants to build roads and dams, improve utilities and generally make the nation 
attractive to industrial growth and production as well as worldwide distribution 
of its outstanding national resources. 

This aid in internal economic development will mean a great deal more to 
the countries involved in combating the Communist threat than the grant of 
military aid. We do not have the resources to make all nations involved in- 
vincible against a Communist military attack. The Communist threat from 
within, the method most frequently used in its spread, will be greatly de- 
terred in a nation which has achieved economic stability without resort 
to communism. 

We, of course, can be more selective in the granting of this second type 
of foreign aid than the type designed to meet emergencies. It would not be 
desirable to help build the economy of Communist nations closely alined with 
Russia. However, we should not deny this economic assistance in national 
development to a nation simply because we feel there is no threat of com- 
munism existent to the nation or its economic well-being will not be im. 
portant in stopping the worldwide spread of communism. 

This second type of foreign aid will have to be equated with our economic 
ability to help over a given period but the same amounts spent for military 
aid, directed along these lines instead, will give us more value over the years 
to come per dollar of foreign aid spent. Our military dollars spent in build- 
ing up foreign military forces will soon rust and corrode without any lasting 
benefit to the recipient or ourselves. 


STATEMENT OF THE ST. LOUIS BRANCH OF THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, SUBMITTED BY Mrs. SAMUEL B. GUZE 


The members of the St. Louis Branch of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom are indeed grateful for this opportunity to discuss witn 
you our views on the subject of foreign aid and national security. 

Over 40 years ago our organization was founded on the premise that wur 
could be abolished only if the underlying causes of war were eliminated. The 
underlying causes were then, and they are today, primarily economic and 
social. We therefore reject military alliances and pacts, or the threat of mili- 
tary force, as a means of achieving peace. We base our hopes for peace on world 
disarmament and world economic development. 

In his second inaugural address, President Eisenhower indicated the path 
which would best serve our national interest and security. "No people can 
live to itself alone * * *,” he said. “Not even America’s prosperity could long 
survive if other nations did not prosper.” He further indicated that in our 
relations with other nations we must affirm the equality of all nations, great 
and small; we must show willingness to share burdens and share counsel. And 
he said, “We no more seek to buy their sovereignty than we would sell our 
own. * * * We seek neither their military alliance, nor any artificial imita- 
tion of our society.”” This wise appraisal of what our role and attitude should 
be has yet to be implemented. Unfortunately many of the policies our Presi- 
dent advocates (e. g., Mideast) seem to be at variance with his second in- 
augural address. 

Some of our legislators seem to believe that the only worthwhile foreign aid 
is military aid. Yet despite our ever-increasing military expenditures world 
tensions continue; human, economic and social problems are not resolved; the 
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burden of armaments and armies rests heavily on all countries. This burden 
is especially damaging to people whose standard of living is terribly low. For 
our own people it has meant a shortage of 370,000 classrooms, inadequate hous- 
ing, hospitals, ete., in addition to the enormous taxation imposed on every citi- 
zen. Obviously military expenditures do nothing to improve the productivity of 
the national economy, our own or any other. And all the while the threat of 
world destruction in nuclear war hangs over us. 

We of the Women’s International League in St. Louis believe that foreign 
economic aid will serve our Nation better than foreign military aid: in in- 
creased productivity, in improved economic and social well-being (for us as well 
as for other peoples) and in the creation of more peaceful world relations. We 
urge a drastic change in our foreign aid program from military aid to economic 
aid and technical assistance. Such aid should be provided in substantial 
amounts and for sustained periods of time. Valuable proposals for such worth- 
while programs are contained in the Rostow-Millikan report to the Special Senate 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program, the Acheson statement to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, and the Johnston report of the International 
Development Advisory Board. We would stress that such aid be organized under 
international auspices to provide for overall planning and impartial evaluation, 
to lessen fear of imperialistic aims, to reduce cold-war competition, and to 
encourage cooperative relationships. 

We urge reconsideration of the proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development to assist in building roads, water systems and other 
non-self-liquidating projects. 

We favor free interchange of goods without consideration of political differ- 
ences for we believe that this free flow of goods is one of the best means toward 
international cooperation and world stability. 

Finally we urge our Government to seek agreement among members of the 
United Nations that no military aid be given any belligerent. 


STATEMENT OF MissoUrr FEDERATION OF WOoMEN’s CiUuBs, INCc., SUBMITTED BY 
Mrs. A. G. HocHMEISTER, CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Missourr FrEp- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’s CLuss, INc., St. Louris, Mo. 


I. FOREIGN AID AND TRADE 


1. Countries whose economies are developed. Emphasized trade, and “selected 
aid” with countries whose economies are well developed as England, France, 
Germany, and Japan. 

(a) Perhaps aid should apply to purchase of modern machinery and other 
equipment; and 

(b) Purchase of the latest military equipment to enable them to meet 
threats made by the U.S. S. R. 

(c) Aid should be given to NATO in supplies, men and strong moral sup- 
port. 

2. Countries whose economies are underdeveloped. Emphasis should be placed 
on economic aid, as— 

(a) simple tools for farming, better farming methods, irrigation where 
needed as the point 4 program. 

(b) some military aid is needed. Economic aid is of small benefit if 
their police force is too weak to preserve law and order, and offer some 
protection from invasion. We have a fair example in Korea and free Viet- 
nam. 

II. WHERE AID SHOULD BE GIVEN 


1. To countries— 


(a) who are putting up a struggle to remain free from, or regain freedom 
from Russia and China. 


(b) groups fighting communism within their own countries as Hungary, 
Iran, Iraq, and Jordan. 


Ill. HOW AID SHOULD BE GIVEN 


1. Chiefly on a bilateral basis, in the form of loans or grants from the United 
States, and supervised to some extent, to benefit the little people. 
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2. A very small amount should be given through U. N. All nations should 
understand that U. N. is not a super welfare organization that exists for the 
yearly handouts. 

3. Our foreign policy should not be left to the vote in U. N. but made in Wash- 
ington, backed by the American people, and agreements negotiated, if possible, 
in the United Nations to fit into our United States policy. 

The United Nations is a constant conference of governments, not a super 
government. 


STATEMENT OF LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS oF Missourr, SUBMITTED BY Mrs. EUGENE 
PHARIS, PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF MIssouRI 


The subject of foreign aid has long been of deep concern to the League of 
Women Voters of Missouri and we appreciate the opportunity to present this 
statement to the committee. 

We regard economic aid as a profoundly important element in United States 
foreign policy, and to serve our interests best it must be designed to serve long- 
range aS Well as short-range objectives. These long-range objectives have to do 
with the ultimate achievement of a world in which peace is possible because the 
great majority of the nations will have the economic stability and political ma- 
turity necessary for effective voluntary cooperation in the interest of all. 

A great many of the world’s independent states at this time do not have eco- 
nomic stability or political maturity, and so are susceptible to pressures from 
forces inimical to the free world. But a short-term, crisis-meeting type of aid, 
designed solely as a bribe for good behavior, will not, in the long run solve the 
problem; and without the long-range, sustained type of assistance, will only 
serve to make our motives suspect. 

This kind of assistance is of profound importance for the future and security 
of our own country, and it should never be obscured by the emergency aid, 
whether military or economic, given to help weak nations meet the threat of 
external attack and subversion. 

We are aware of the many complicated questions involved in formulating 
an effective foreign aid policy. The problems of the proportion of funds avail- 
able for the long-range as against the short-range ends, the countries in which 
Wwe may expect our aid to do the greatest good in creating self-reliant and 
reliable free-world partners, the most efficient way of administering aid, must 
somehow be met. We hope that the findings of your committee may aid in 
their solution. 

A policy that should not be overlooked in our efforts to build up self-reliance 
in nations is that of a liberalized foreign trade. Any supposed benefits to 
United States domestic industry to be gained through quotas, increased tariffs 
or other trade restrictions should be weighed carefully against the more general 
benefits to be achieved through permitting freer access to our markets; and 
United States support should be given to such international measures as GATT 
and the proposed OTC which are designed to facilitate and carry out trade 
agreements advantageous to all participating countries. 

The League of Women Voters believes that suspicion and recrimination on 
the part of certain elements in the aided countries might be avoided by channel- 
ing more technical and economic assistance through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. With the increasing number of new nations in that body, 
it becomes more and more the logical mechanism through which the advanced 
and developing nations can work together for a constructive solution of the 
economic and social preblems that affect the future of them all. 

Finally, may we suggest the need for a better public understanding of the pur- 
pose and operation of our foreign-aid programs. We believe that fuller factual 
information about the United States and U. N. technical assistance and economic 
aid programs might well be made available by the Government. We strongly 
urge that the findings of your committee be given wide circulation. 





STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WoMEN, St. Louis Section, Sus- 
MITTED BY Mrs. GIDEON SCHILLER, VICE PRESIDENT OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Sr. Louis SECTION 


St. Louis is honored to have been chosen by this subcommittee as one of the 
three cities in which hearings are being held. My name is Mrs. Gideon Schiller, 
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and I am here representing the St. Louis section, National Council of Jewish 
Women, which numbers 2,500 members in the St. Louis area. 

We are an organization of housewives who have dedicated themselves to a 
program of community service and a continuing interest in the welfare of our 
Nation. For this reason, we do not feel that we are experts in the problems of 
foreign economic aid, and we hesitate to quote facts and figures. We can only 
speak to the broad problem of what we would like our country’s foreign eco- 
nomic aid program to be. 

Economic aid to underdeveloped countries is our least expensive and most 
effective method of world security, for it is far cheaper to keep a nation free 
than to liberate it. Russia has demonstrated that she is more than willing to offer 
financial and technical assistance and we know that such assistance means loss 
of another nation to the free world. We cannot afford to let Russia assume this 
position of leadership. Since World War II we have had a proud record of 
assistance through the Marshall plan, Greek-Turkish aid, and especially point-4 
program of technical assistance. Helping people and nations to help themselves 
is in the finest American tradition, and we urge that Congress appropriate the 
necessary funds to continue this proud record. 

Our section believes that, as long as there are people in the world who need 
help and turn to us for that help, and as long as our country is able to provide 
aid, technical and economic, the United States must respond affirmatively to 
the free world. We believe that the individual United States citizen is willing 
to support a program that will help his fellow human beings throughout the 
world. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity to express our section’s views. 
Thank you. 
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